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is an all-purpose negative rawstock that meets 
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Look at the exclusive advantages this new 
lens series offers you! 


UNIFORM-STEP MAGNIFICATION. Same type of focal length 
series used by Hollywood studios . . . now adapted for 
amateur use. 


HIGHEST CORRECTION ever developed in any lenses in the 
16mm field. Sharpness and contrast are the same for all 
of the lenses regardless of focal length. 


T-STOP CALIBRATIONS to give you absolutely uniform ex¬ 
posures at any given T-stop from lens to lens. A brand 
new development for amateurs t 


WIDE SELECTION. A family of seven lenses to choose from, 
The four shown are now available. 
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Photographs color as you see it' 

says JOHN ARNOLD, MGM Executive Director of Photography 

‘‘Here at MGM we have preferred and used Bell & Howell’s Tay¬ 
lor Hobson Cooke lenses for many years —in fact ever since pan¬ 
chromatic and color films imposed much higher demands on the 
lens. These lenses photograph color as you see it, with crisp, sharp 
detail even to the very edge of the picture. We find them im¬ 
mensely superior for black-and-white, as well. 

“Some of our current releases, such as BATTLEGROUND, ADAM’S 
RIB, and father of THE bride, are good examples of the superlative 
photographic quality we obtain with Taylor Hobson Cooke lenses.” 


.7-INCH T 2.7 (F/2.5) 

B&H Super Comat. Click 
stops, focusing mount, fits all 
C-mount 16mm cameras. 
Filmcoted. 


2-INCH T 1.6 (F/1.4) 

Taylor Hobson Cooke Ivo- 
tal. Click stops, focusing 
mount, fits all standard C- 
mount 16mm cameras... also 
available for B&H snap-on 
mount 8mm cameras. 


2.8-INCH T 2.5 (F/2.3) 

Taylor Hobson Cooke Pan- 
chrotal. Click stops, focusing 
mount, fits all standard C- 
mount 16mm cameras. Has 
extra legible depth of field 
scale. 


4-INCH T 2.5 (F/2.3) 

Taylor Hobson Cooke Pan- 
chrotal. Same features as 
2.8-inch lens. Nearly 50% 
faster than the fastest of 
other leading 4-inch lenses 
—400 per cent faster than the 
slowest! 


See these fine new lenses at your dealer's today. 


You buy for life when you buy 


Bell & Howell 


Chicago 45 
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85% of the motion pictures shown in theatres throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 




Something New! 


Keeping up with 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


The S.O.S. 
Trading Post 

Your idle or surplus equipment may 
fill the bill for another producer 
or lab. Tell S.O.S. what you've got, 
Whether for rent or sale, and we'll 
offer it to a receptive customer. 
NO CHARGE FOR THIS SERVICE. 


Send for 1950 Catalog Supplement 
listing hundreds of unusual buys! 


AGENTS FOR: Acme Animation • Blue Seal Re¬ 
corders • Bridgamatic Developers • Depue Printers 
• Fearless Dollies • Auricon 16mm. line • Nord 
Cameras • Magnecorders • Smith Viewfinders • 
Colortran Lites • Bodde Screens • Hollywood & 
Uhler Printers • Zoomar Cine Balowstar Lens • 
Kinevox Tape Recorders. 



Many Items 
Available on 
Time Payments 


S.O.S. CINEMA 
SUPPLY CORP. 


Dept. F, 602 West 52nd St., New York 19 


PHOTOVOLT 

SOUND-TRACK and COLOR 

DENSITOMETER 



A photoelectric precision instrument 
for 

• Exact measurement of density 
on the sound-track of 35 and 
16 mm. motion picture film. 

• Accurate evaluation of sensito- 
metric tablets. 

• Tone analysis on color film. 
Simple and Fast in Operation 

$395.— 

Write for Bulletin #245 to 

PHOTOVOLT CORP. 

95 Madison Ave. New York 16, N.Y. 
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Body cavity cinematography has been de¬ 
veloped both in the U. S. and abroad 
as an adjunct to clinical diagnosis and 
pre-surgerv analysis and examination. 
In the U. S. there has been recently in¬ 
troduced the Intraflex Cavity Camera, 
which is a combination i6mm. magazine¬ 
loading electrically driven camera and a 
projection-type light source and optical 
system. A beam of collimated light is 
projected from the unit coincidence with 
the camera cone of vision, the two cones 
being identical in space. The field area 
illuminated by the beam is identical with 
the area covered by the camera lens and 
varies in width from to 4 inches at 
camera distances of from 10 to 30 inches. 

Such cinematography is confined to 
photographing the natural and surgical 
cavities of the human body which can 
be made visible to the external camera. 
These cavities are exposed for photog¬ 
raphy by the same means as those used 
by the doctor for visual examination. 
During an operation, they are held open 
by various types of clips and clamps. The 
oral cavity is made visible with the laryn¬ 
goscope or throat miror; the vaginal and 
anal cavities, by a speculum, etc. 

In England, A. E. Jeakins has employ¬ 
ed a Cine Kodak-Special with a periscope 
built on to a lamp housing attached to 
the right of the camera so that the image 
seen in the periscope is the same as cov¬ 
ered by the camera lens. In conjunction 
with this, a laryngoscope is used but 
not clamped to any attachment in front 
of the camera lens. Instead it is held 
several inches away from the lens during 
the interval of exposure. 

• 

Argentina technicians have perfected a 
means for electronically “blimping” the 
noise of motion picture cameras on the 
set. The noise cycle is determined, then 
neutralized in the recording channel. 
Thus, camera blimps are done away with 
entirely both for shooting indoors or on 
location. 

• 

A whole new field of problems peculiar to 
color photography, including color tem¬ 
perature and color balance, in addition to 
gamma and density, will rise to compli¬ 
cate the job of the color cinematographer 
when color television arrives with its 
attendant need for kinescope and tele¬ 
vision recording of color video programs. 
Much work in this direction has been 
done by CBS and also by technicians at 
the Naval Research Laboratory. Using a 


Berndt-Maurer camera with a 25mm. 
f/1.4 Cine Ektar lens and daylight type 
Kodachrome, exposures were made of the 
color video image from a standard re¬ 
ceiver at 15 f.p.s. synchronous, and at 
approximately 8 and 4 f.p.s. using the 
hand crank. 

Still other tests and experiments have 
been conducted, using other types of 
motion picture cameras, with the various 
color television systems that have been 
developed to date. The conclusion, as 
reported by W. R. Fraser and G. J. 
Badgley before the SMPTE last April, 
is that if standard speed (f/1.4) lenses 
are to be used for color television record¬ 
ings, an increase in color speed or in 
television tube light output, or a combin¬ 
ation of both amounting to two stops, or 
400%, is necessary. 

Combining plastic and color impressions, 
a new system of three-dimensional mo¬ 
tion picture projection, developed by a 
group of German research scientists, is 
said to produce an optical effect equal 
to that of a show produced on a stage. 
The invention is based on the principle 
of circular polarization, and was devel¬ 
oped at Bad Toeiz, Bavaria, after many 
years of research. 

• 

Cypress Cardens, Florida, happy hunting 
ground for photographers now provides 
a motor boat for visiting cameraist’s use 
in making pictures of water sports activ¬ 
ities. On forward deck is mounted an 
elevated platform on which camera en¬ 
thusiasts may stand or mount their tri¬ 
pods to shoot pictures as the boat speeds 
alongside of water-skiers, aquaplane 
riders, or speeding outboards. Thus, as 
speed of cameraman and subjects is the 
same, subjects are practically motionless, 
which helps in making sharp pictures. 

• 

Great accuracy in the measurement of 
noise levels is claimed for a new echo- 
free room recently installed by the Gen¬ 
eral Electric Company at its Wembly, 
England, research laboratories. One of 
its uses is to measure the arc noise from 
the GEC 150-ampere double-negative 
high-intensity arc lamps, providing data 
which will help the designers to produce 
equipment that will be trouble-free on 
the studio floor. Acoustical treatment of 
this room consists of nearly 3,000 Fibre- 
glass wedges, each three feet long, so 
(Continued on Page 288 ) 
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Ansco Color Type 238 

16mm COLOR DUPLICATING FILM 



COMPARE... 


for finer definition! 
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for faithful color reproduction ! 
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for high-fidelity sound 


fast processing 


service in 
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Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General Aniline < 
Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 
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At PRECISION today 

we’re processing the finest 

INDUSTRIAL FILMS 

for nationwide showings 



For your 16 mm. industrial 
film requirements 
use Precision ... 

• Over a decade of 16 mm. indus¬ 
trial film printing in black and 
white and color. 

• Fine grain developing of 
all negatives and prints. 

• Scientific control in sound 
track processing. 

• 100% optically printed tracks. 

• Expert timing for exposure 
correction in black & white 
or color. 

• Step printing for highest 
picture quality. 

• Special production effects. 

• Exclusively designed Maurer 
equipment. 

• Personal service. 


...no wonder more and more 
of the best 16 mm. films to¬ 
day are processed at ... 


PMSMI 


FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 

21 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y 
JU 2-3970 


Hollywood 

Bulletin Board 



CHARLES G. CLARKE, A.S.C., winner of 
Picture Of The Month award for May for 
photography of Fox's "The Big Lift." 


PHOTOGRAPHY of 20th Century-Fox’s 
“The Big Lift” by Charles G. Clarke, 
has won for him the American Society 
of Cinematographers’ “Picture Of The 
Month” award, announced at the So¬ 
ciety’s monthly meeting July 17. Clarke 
returns from France August 1st where 
he has been photographing “On The 
Riviera” in color. Following a brief rest, 
he will take off for Australia where he 
will photograph Fox’s “Kangaroo.” 

• 

JOHN BOYLE, a.s.c., returned from Ja¬ 
pan, last month where he directed second 
unit photography on 20th Century-Fox’s 
“Call Me Mister.” Arthur Arling,A.s.c., 
heads the first unit at Fox Hills studio. 

• 

TRAVELOGUE, which Edgar Bergen, 
a.s.c., and John Boyle, a.s.c., photo¬ 
graphed and produced in Sweden will 
emerge as a Warner Brother’s two-reel 
short subject next month under title 
“Charlie McCarthy and Mortimer 
Snerd in Sweden.” Boyle photographed 
the subject in 16mm. Kodachrome, us¬ 
ing a Maurer camera. Release prints are 
by Technicolor. 

• 

BURTON HOLMES, recently reviewing 
some of his old films in storage, found 
certain footage that had been developed 
in river water in a Brazilian jungle 
was in better state of preservation than 
film that received laboratory processing! 


ELMER DYER’S name has been added to 
list of Hollywood cinematographers who 
are finding increasing work in the pro¬ 
duction of films for television. Dyer 
recently completed photography on a 
series of 26 three-reel video subjects for 
Lewis Weiss. Previously, Dyer wound 
up photography of “I Killed Geronimo,” 
proving that this veteran, noted for his 
aerial cinematography, is equally skilled 
with a camera on the sound stage. 

• 

MIKE DOYLE, erroneously reported here 
last month as affiliated with Cinema Arts 
Dept, of University of California is with 
University of Southern California. 

• 

HUMBERTO CORELL, Argentina motion 
picture executive, in Hollywood on an 
equipment purchasing mission, reports 
production is booming in South America. 

HERB A. LIGHTMAN, 0 n leave of absence 
as program director for Cameron Tele¬ 
vision, Tulsa, Okla., is in Hollywood 
winding up production of a Community 
Chest drive film for producer Bud 
Woods. Ray Fernstrom, a.s.c., did the 
photography. 

• 

SOL HALPRIN, a.s.c., is in Germany for 
the purpose of scouting laboratory facil¬ 
ities in connection with production 
there of Fox’s “Call It Treason,” to be 
photographed by Frank Planer, a.s.c. 

• 

LEN ROOS, A.S.C., and WILLIAM CRES- 
PINEL, a.s.c., heads of Kinevox, Inc., are 
presenting the American Society of Cine¬ 
matographers with a public address sys¬ 
tem for its clubhouse in Hollywood, as 
an adjunct to Society’s recently expanded 
facilities for conducting technical forums 
and demonstrations. 

• 

O. H. BORRADAILE,' A .S.C., is off again 
to the land of penguins and Esquimos — 
this time to the Arctic where he will 
photograph a special assignment for the 
Canadian Film Board. 

• 

DON MALKAMES, a.s.c., currently pho¬ 
tographing “St. Benny The Dip,” in 
New York for United Artist’s release, 
is brushing up on his Spanish prepara¬ 
tory to leaving for Spain and Tangiers 
where he will direct the photography on 
U-A’s “The Man From Tangiers.” 

(Continued on Page 293) 
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'An even level of diffused white 
light, or the piercing drive of sun¬ 
light across high levels of general 
illumination are instantly avail¬ 
able from the ( NationaV Carbon 


The term ” National" is a registered trade-mark of 

NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 

UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 




DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA • CHICAGO • DALLAS 


KANSAS CITY • NEW YORK 


PITTSBURGH • SAN FRANCISCO 








NEW MOTORIZED hydraulic "uplift'' camera car is combination 4- 
wheel-drive army truck and freight-loading fork lift, makes possible 
use of blimped Technicolor camera in the most rugged of locations, and 
permits use of camera from ground level to height of fifteen feet. 


WITHOUT disturbing camera or blimp, car moves into rugged location 
terrain for a closeup for Nat Holt's "The Great Missouri Raid." 
Inventor George Dye stands on camera platform while director of 
photography Ray Rennahan (cigar in hand) keeps eye on action. 


Boom Shots Anywhere! 

New 'uplift' camera car makes 'impossible' location shots possible. 

By JOHN del VALLE 


F unctional features of the invincible 4-wheehdrive army 
truck have been combined with those of the familiar 
freight-loading fork lift to provide the motion picture industry 
with a new type camera car that affords exterior boom shots 
in the most rugged of locations. At the same time, several 
basic obstacles to full-scale movie production in rugged country 
also have been surmounted. 

The new innovation which makes possible boom shots any¬ 
where a jeep can go is the self-propelled hydraulic “uplift” 
camera car designed by camera technician George Dye and 
studio grip John Cooley. It consists essentially of a 4-wheel- 
drive war surplus weapons carrier on the front of which is 
mounted an hydraulic lift capable of hoisting any bulk up to 
three tons to a height of 15 feet. This capacity easily accom¬ 
modates the 800-lb. Technicolor camera plus crew that nor- 
maly constitute a maximum load under working conditions 
on a location set. 

Successful first use of the uplift camera car was recently 
completed at Sonora, California, where it was used in filming 
exteriors for the Nat Holt production, “The Great Missouri 
Raid,” photographed in Technicolor by Ray Rennahan, A.s.c. 

A feature of the new car is that it also serves as a general 
“carryall” for equipment necessary to shooting — equipment 
such as mike boom, camera accessories; lighting aids like 
reflectors, gobos, etc., and, when necessary, booster and key 
lights. “The uplift camera car will do anything in the roughest 
country that a camera crane will do in the studio,” said George 
Dye, co-builder and designer. “But more important,” he 
continued, “the car now makes it possible to use the Techni¬ 


color camera with blimp in rugged locations where never 
before attempted. Heretofore, it has been the practice to leave 
the blimp behind and shoot scenes in such locales without 
benefit of dialogue or sound, dubbing this in later. Thus it 
is necessary for the studio to tailor the script so that dialogue 
is recorded in scenes up to the inaccessible spots, then the 
(Continued on Page 282) 



SPEED AND MOBILITY are two features of Dye-Cooley "uplift" camera 
car that can transport a heavy Technicolor camera and operator 
to near-inaccessible locations, set up and ready for action. 
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"Asphalt Jungle” is a tautly-paced 
m \ drama of the underworld that runs 
the emotional gamut from harsh brutal¬ 
ity to quiet sensitivity. Its plot is based 
on the familiar chase pattern, but more 
specifically the pursuit by the law of a 
group of shady characters involved in a 
jewel theft. 

It is the type of a story which, in less 
skilled hands, might have evolved into 
a run-of-the-mill melodrama — but fav¬ 
ored by the incisive direction of John 
Huston, the outstanding photography by 
Hal Rosson, A.s.c., and top-notch per¬ 
formances by a uniformly excellent cast 
— the picture emerges not only as bang- 
up entertainment, but as a very artistic 
technical achievement as well. 

It is Rosson’s craftsmanlike photogra¬ 
phy as much as any other element or 
combination of elements that makes 
MGM’s “Asphalt Jungle” an outstand¬ 
ing photoplay, for here is a film that 
leans heavily upon photographic mood 
in order to create its dramatic impact. 
For Rosson the filming of the picture 
was a particularly enjoyable experience 



THE CAMERA is set for an over-the-shoulder 
shot of Louis Calhern writing a letter in a 
scene for MGM's "The Asphalt Jungle," with 
director of photography Hal Rosson, A.S.C., 
(far right) supervising last minute details 
before the take is made. 


in that it marked the first time in his 
lengthy career as a Director of Photog¬ 
raphy that he has been called upon to 
create so starkly realistic’a style of pho¬ 
tography. “It is a great tonic for a 
cameraman to work with John Huston,” 
he observes, commenting on the filming 
of the picture. “Huston is a man of very 
original approach. He knows what he 
wants but is very receptive to ideas and 
suggestions from his fellow technicians. 
He wanted ‘Jungle’ to have the look 
of having been filmed entirely in actual 
locales, without any studio atmosphere 
— and so we worked closely together to 
produce that effect.” 

The final product as it appears on 
the screen is indeed the result of very 
careful pre-planning by director and 
cinematographer. The picture’s title re¬ 
fers to a city (and not, as many people 


Realism With A Master’s Touch 


Startling depth of field and dramatic perspective 
mark the photography of "Asphalt Jungle," which Hal 
Rosson photographed almost entirely with a 35mm. lens. 

By HERB A. LICHTMAN 



A CAMERA setup and the result are shown 
in these two pictures made on the set dur¬ 
ing filming of MGM's "The Asphalt Jungle." 
At left camera and lights are set in place 



for a closeup of Marilyn Monroe on couch. 
At right is result of the careful lighting 
and camera placement by Hal Rosson, which 
made this simple shot so effective. 


think, to the place where Tarzan used 
to hang out). But it was not important 
that the city be identified as any particu¬ 
lar one — in fact, the producers prefer¬ 
red that the city be unidentified. With 
this in mind, and because the original 
script called for a waterfront locale, 
Huston and Rosson scouted locations in 
St. Louis and Cincinnati. After several 
weeks of scouting, it was decided that all 
of the scenic requirements could be met 
on the West Coast — so with the ex¬ 
ception of one shot, all of the metropoli¬ 
tan shots were made right in Los 
Angeles. 

For filming these scenes the studio 
received the close co-operation of civic 
authorities so that various areas could 
be roped off. Many of the sequences, as 
demanded in the script, were filmed in 
the early morning hours when the de¬ 
serted streets lent further atmosphere 
to the situations. 

In shooting the picture, Rosson avoid¬ 
ed the usual “documentary” style of 
photography, which has become a kind 
of vogue since World War II. With all 
due respect to those who have achieved 
great cinematic effects through the use 
of this unvarnished type of photography, 
it can also be said that much downright 
poor photography has slipped by with 
the excuse that it is documentary. Rosson 
(Continued on Page 286) 
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ONE OF HOLLYWOOD'S biggest camera booms was employed by Ray Fernstrom in filming scenes 
for a series of video spot film announcements for Ford Motor Co. Shadow patterns projected 
on huge backdrop enhanced pictorial composition. 


Filming Fords For Video 

Major production values enhance photography of new series 
of television spot announcements for Ford motor cars. 

By RAY FERNSTROM, A.S.C. 


I N this rapidly changing world, pic¬ 
tures — moving pictures — are exert¬ 
ing tremendous influence on people. Con- 
fucious, as now we well know, was so 
right when he said one picture was worth 
ten thousand words; and if further proof 


is necessary we have only to look at the 
statistics, which prove that television 
is a far more potent selling medium than 
radio. 

Little wonder then that Ford Motor 
Company is among the first to employ 


television to promote the sale of auto¬ 
mobiles. They know the value of pre¬ 
senting their product pictorially, and are 
now bringing Ford motor cars right into 
the homes of millions of Americans 
through the medium of motion pictures 
and the kinescope tube. 

Fords are so well known and so num¬ 
erous that simply picturing a shiny new 
Ford sedan or convertible on the screen 
was not considered sufficiently potent. 
Something new was demanded to make 
Ford’s television presentation simple but 
effective. Ford Motors found the answer 
in United Productions of America, 
whose studio is in Burbank, California. 
Here were men with years of motion 
picture experience behind them, but more 
important they had been schooled in the 
short subject field, in the production of 
animated cartoons. Thus they came to 
know the potency of simplicity as ap¬ 
plied to screen composition, and it was 
this simplicity applied to the first tele¬ 
vision commercial films U.P.A. produced 
for Ford that set the pattern for a new 
and extended series of Ford TV com¬ 
mercials. 

While the settings for these commer¬ 
cials demanded the skilled engineering 
of U.P.A.’s veteran set designers, it was 
on the cinematography that these Ford 
television films were to stand or fall. As 
the director of photography for the films, 
I saw opportunity to utilize theories ly¬ 
ing back in my mind for some time. I had 
long felt that not all the tricks of our 
cinematographic art had yet been applied 
to the production of films for television. 
Where heretofore television films had 
been greatly restricted by skimpy-budget 
methods, U.P.A. decided that only the 
best of cinematographic techniques, 
should be employed in making the Ford 
(Continued on Page 283) 



DOMINANT cinematic device was the moving camera used extensively THE CAMERA moved in close to show detail of each car's interior 

in photographing the series of Ford television and advertising films. styling and handsome dashboard; posed some unusual lighting problems. 
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Taking Full Advantage Of Magnetic Recording 

Latest magnetic sound recording methods and equipment 
enable studios to cut costs and speed up production. 

By LOREN L. RYDER, A.S.C. 

Director of Recording, Paramount Pictures Corp.; President, Ryder 16mm. Services, Inc. 


T he advantages of magnetic record¬ 
ing can reach far beyond quality 
improvement and simplification in the 
sound department. In fact, the greatest 
simplification and potential savings are 
to be made in the laboratory, editorial, 
camera and production departments. 

Sound has been credited with saving 
the motion picture industry in the late 
twenties. However, production schedules 
doubled and trebled; sound film footage 
equaled picture footage; laboratory costs 
and processing doubled; editorial film 
handling more than doubled; cameramen 
started dodging the microphone; cam¬ 
eras were turned over by remote control 
and production shooting went on a pre¬ 
cued basis. In the intervening years most 
technical advancements have improved 
quality and added complexity. Individual 
departments may have simplified their 
technique, but in twenty years there 
has been no overall review and change 
in inter-departmental handling. This 
may be the time to make such a change. 

In evolving the system outlined in 
this article, the writer has made every 
effort to make picture shooting with 
sound as simple as possible, basing the 
general scheme of operation on the pro¬ 
cedure used before the advent of sound. 
The reward is a large saving to the user. 

The system includes a suitcase produc¬ 
tion recording channel using 
magnetic film, a system of transferring 
the print takes to direct positive photo¬ 
graphic film for editing and an edge¬ 
numbering device for identification and 
synchronization of all film. At the Para¬ 
mount studio, 35mm. magnetic film is 
used for all dubbing and scoring. The 
transferring during picture finishing is 
largely magnetic to magnetic. 

The production recording channel is 
shown in the illustration. It includes a 
two-dial mixer, a power unit (not 
shown) and a recorder. The complete 
channel, loaded ready for use, weighs 
under 100 pounds. In operation two re¬ 
corders are assigned to production, each 
loaded with 2,500 feet of magnetic film. 
This eliminates loading delays and min¬ 
imizes run-outs. These recorders are 



AUTHOR displays two units of three-piece por¬ 
table, light-weight magnetic sound recording 
channel described in accompanying article. 


completely automatic in operation and 
are turned over and killed along with 
the camera under the control of the 
cameraman, thus eliminating signalling 
and turn-over delays. On location the 
speed control is automatic and absolute. 
Synchronization is automatic and with¬ 
out clapsticks. Trouble shooting on pro¬ 
duction is eliminated. The equipments 
are exchanged in case of trouble or sus¬ 
picion of trouble. 

Subsequent to the day’s work the print 
takes are transferred from magnetic to 
direct positive photographic “electro- 
prints” which in turn are developed and 
used for editing. The transfer reproduc¬ 
er is equipped with a counter and is 
capable of fast winding both forward and 
backward. The operator fast winds 
down through the roll, monitoring and 
checking his log, until the synchroniza¬ 
tion click for the first print take is loca¬ 
ted. The transfer is then made electric¬ 
ally to the direct positive print. The 


direct positive recording machine is 
equipped with a special photographic 
marking device that exposes the produc¬ 
tion number, scene number, the take 
number and the footage at one-foot in¬ 
tervals along the edge of the film. The 
sound recording is by the supersonic, 
direct positive, variable density method. 

Two rack-mounted panel-type record¬ 
ing units are used for each scoring chan¬ 
nel. The machines are used alternately; 
1 ,ooo-foot lengths of 35mm. magnetic 
film are threaded on a head sync mark 
and fast wound down to the predeter¬ 
mined footage for the start of music. 
While the first take is in progress, the 
second recording machine is threaded. 
When a print take is obtained it is ready 
to go to the dubbing channel for dubbing 
without cost and delay of cutting or re¬ 
synchronization. The out-takes are sub¬ 
sequently erased. If playbacks are re¬ 
quired, they are made instantaneously 
from the production recording. 

Special transferring machines are used 
for the synchronization of sound effects 
and to supply the magnetic sound print 
for dubbing. Transferring replaces cut¬ 
ting and splicing. Magnetic sound effects 
from the library are transferred to 1,000 
foot lengths of magnetic film in the cor¬ 
rect position for dubbing. In other 
words, continuous 1,000-foot lengths of 
magnetic film replace the cut-together 
sound effects sound tracks now used in 
dubbing. In a similar manner original 
magnetic dialogue is transferred to 
1,000-foot lengths of magnetic film so 
as to give a magnetic duplicate of the 
cutting print. Synchronization is estab¬ 
lished by the edge numbers previously 
mentioned. All dubbing work is to mag¬ 
netic film, thence transferred to the 
release negative. 

In the above it is to be observed that 
the only photographic negative used in 
the entire plant is the negative which is 
used for release printing. This not only 
saves the cost of the negative film but 
also eliminates the cost of processing 
same. It is also to be observed that there 
is no cutting or mutilating of the mag- 
(Continued on Page 289) 
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SPECTRAL TRANSMISSION is just one of many problems encountered 
in initial underwater filming experiments by Dr. Otis K. Barton 
<left), shown here taking a special Bell & Howell underwater camera 
aboard his benthoscope prior to descent to ocean depths for another 
underseas filming expedition. 


Foreword: This month we conclude Mr. Collins’ article on 
Underwater Photography. In the July issue, the author 
described the physical basis of underwater photography by 
daylight, the varying intensities of light under water, and the 
attendant lighting problems. This month he describes the 
design of underwater motion picture cameras and the tech¬ 
nique for cameramen filming with such equipment.— Editor. 

I n all underwater camera equipment so far designed, the 
following requirements have been regarded as essential: 

i. The complete camera in its housing must be easy to 
maneuver. 

2. It should have slight positive buoyancy, both to assist in 
maneuvering and to guard against loss. 

3. Lens stop, focus and operation controls must be brought 
out of the case for operation by the diver-cameraman 
when submerged. 

4. The housing must be able to be opened quickly to enable 
the camera to be reloaded above the surface; this should 
be possible without dismantling the controls. 

5. The housing must withstand the pressure at a depth of 
100 feet without appreciable deformation. In addition, 
trials with a still camera have demonstrated that a movie 
record is essential if any impression of depth and any 
idea of relative distances and sizes in the picture are 
required. This is mainly because the field of view of any 
underwater camera is reduced three-quarters of its value 
in air so that, although the lenses covering the widest 
possible angle are always used, the field seen in one single 
exposure is small, and a series of pictures is essential to 
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Underwater 

Photography 

— Part 2 — 

By j. B. COLLINS, B. Sc., M.B.K.S. 

Reprinted from The Photographic Journal, Vol. 90B, 1950, 

Courtesy Royal Photographic Society. 


cover a reasonable area. All objects will appear to be 
at three-quarters of their measured distance, but when 
estimated by eye behind a diving mask, conditions are 
the same as for the lens, and no correction to the esti¬ 
mation need be made. 

The format or physical size of the image is decided by the 
conflicting requirements of ease of handling and quality of 
reproduction obtainable. Thirty-five millimeter film is very 
suitable since it enables compact equipment using standard 
camera movements to be designed, with which good quality 
reproduction can be achieved. 

The movement chosen for the first underwater camera 
designed for this work w T as a “Morigraf” 35mm. spring-driven 
camera. This can be loaded with magazines containing 60 
metres (196 feet) of film, giving a total running time of two 
minutes, but it will only run half the magazine on one winding 
of the spring, so that provision had to be made for speedily 
rewinding the camera without breaking the main watertight 
joint when returned to the surface. The stop and focus con¬ 
trols are led out by concentric shafts to the center of the back 
just above the footage indicator window. The operating lever 
is adjacent to the right handgrip. A watertight nut over the 
winding key aperture is located just forward of this. 

The body of the housing is constructed of tw r o chromium- 
plated thin copper spinnings, soldered to flanges which are 
pulled together on a recessed rubber gasket by 12 bolts to make 
the main watertight joint at the center of the housing. The 
(Continued on Page 280) 



SUBMARINE housing for electrically-driven 35mm. motion picture 
camera described by author. Camera is Vinton model "K" movement 
which takes 200 foot film magazines, is fitted with 25mm. f/2 
Cooke "Panchro" lens, and operated by remote control in handgrip. 
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Announcing 

THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER’S 
1950 INTERNATIONAL AMATEUR 
MOTION PICTURE COMPETITION 

A /■ A 

The American Cinematographer’s 1951 competition is open to 
amateur movie makers of all nationalities and in all countries 
of the world for films made in either 8mm. or 16mm. width, 
black and white or color. Unlike our 1950 competition, you 
do not have to be a member of an amateur cine club in order to 
compete nor must films be sponsored or submitted through such 
cine clubs. 

Next year, ten awards for THE TEN BEST FILMS will be 
presented to lucky amateur cine photographers. 

Qualifications for entries: all films must be wholly amateur 
produced, except for any commercial production of titles and 
processing. All sound film entries must be wholly amateur-re¬ 
corded. Film length is restricted to a maximum of 800-ft. in 
16mm., and 400-ft. in 8mm. Contest closes March 1, 1951. No 
films should be submitted before December 1, 1950. 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 

HOLLYWOOD 
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GHOST IMAGES are among the simple double-exposure effects possible with cine cameras pro¬ 
viding careful attention is given to lighting. Note how special lighting of girl — low light 
on face and effective side lighting — insures visibility of image against medium background. 

DOUBLE-EXPOSURES 

—how and when to use them 

BY BURTON TAYLOR 


D ouble-exposure can be more than 
a cinematic trick for the movie ama¬ 
teur, often making it possible for him to 
point up his picture more effectively than 
when using mere routine photography. 
Besfdes, use of double-exposure is a valu¬ 
able film saver in that it frequently en¬ 
ables the cine amateur to compress action 
into less footage. 

Reduced to the most elementary terms, 
double- or multiple-exposure consists 
simply of photographing a scene, stop¬ 
ping the camera and winding the film 
back to the starting point, then re-expos¬ 
ing it on some other action which will be 
seen superimposed over the first. 

Shooting double-exposures is accom¬ 
plished more easily with cameras which 
permit winding back the film. The Cine 
Kodak Special, Bolex and the new Pathe 
Super-16 are some of the cine cameras 
which provide for back-winding. For 
others, it is possible to have wind-back 
attachments installed. With these cam¬ 
eras, all that is necessary is to note the 
footage meter reading at the start of 
take No. I. After the scene is shot, cap 
the lens and wind the film back until the 
original starting point is noted in the 
footage meter. Then remove the lens 
cap and re-expose the film for the second 
exposure, making sure that it runs exact¬ 
ly the same length as the first. Obviously, 
it will be necessary to note the footage 
mark at the end of take one as well as at 
the beginning to insure takes of equal 
length. 

If yours is a camera not provided with 
a back-wind, you can still shoot double¬ 
exposures. You will need either a dark¬ 
room or a changing bag. Before making 



EFFECTIVE triple-exposure montage filmed 
with a Cine Special camera that provides 
backwinding and through the lens focusing. 


your initial shot for a double- or mul¬ 
tiple-exposure, slip the camera into the 
changing bag, open it and make a small 
notch in the edge of the film at a con- 
venent point — usually before film enters 
the gate. 

Shoot take No. I in the usual way, 
keeping careful note of the length of the 
scene. Then return camera to the chang¬ 
ing bag, open it, and wind back the film 
by hand to the starting point indicated 
by the notch. Re-thread the camera with 
the notch in the same position as before, 
close the camera and remove from chang¬ 
ing bag, and you are ready to shoot take 
No. 2. Once you get the hang of it, you 
can make triple- and quadruple-expos¬ 
ures — more if you wish. One word of 
warning at this point — if you employ 
the notching method of marking the 
starting point on your film, always be 
sure to set the notch at the same starting 
point with relation to the film gate each 
time. 

Using a darkroom, of course, all these 
steps may be done with greater ease — 
and visually under a safelight, if black 


and white instead of color film is used. 
Regardless of the cinematic effect desired 
— be it a simple double-exposure or a 
double-exposure employing split screen 
or mattes, or a montage effect composed 
of several superimpositions on the same 
length of film, mastering the “wind- 
back” is the first basic step; for unless 
you can return the film to the exact 
starting point each time, there may be a 
distracting “jump” in the appearance of 
the subsequent image, or an overlap. 

Now suppose you want to get what 
the professional calls a “split-screen” 
effect in which the background of the 
frame remains the same but your subject 
appears “doubled” or as twins in the 
scene. This effect calls for use of a matte 
which masks off one-half of the film 
frame, so that only half of it is exposed 
on each take. Some cameras, notably the 
Cine Special and some Bolexes provide 
for mattes to be inserted between the 
film and the lens in the camera. Tiny 
slots are provided in the camera to take 
(Continued on Page 280) 
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A SUNSET is an extremely contrasty subject to photograph. To successfully capture such scenes 
as this on movie film correct exposure is vital. Use a photo-electric light meter for this. 


Filming Sunsets In Color 

Here is the answer to that problem of how to get correct exposure. 


O f all the scenic shots which chal¬ 
lenge the amateur movie maker, 
colorful sunsets demand and get more 
attention, perhaps, than any other sub¬ 
ject. And no wonder. Never alike in 
pattern or color, sunsets provide the 
climactic highpoint for almost any out¬ 
door film, inevitably supplying the fade- 
out scene that closes all good scenic, 
travel and vacation movies. 

Not every cine photographer succeeds 
in filming sunsets in color with the an¬ 
ticipated pictorial results, for there is a 
trick to shooting this subject with color 
film that demands careful attention to 
both composition and exposure. 

The sunsets we refer to here, of 
course, are those where old sol descends 
in the west midst a panoply of clouds 
bathed in a myriad of colors. How to 
capture this colorful scene on film in all 
its glory depends first on correct expo¬ 
sure, and here is where m^riy filmers en- 
couter trouble. Since movies of sunsets 
are made essentially of sun and sky, 
which is the light source, exposure guides 


By HERB STILES 


and charts cannot always be used with 
success. The only sure means of measur¬ 
ing the light for an exposure of this kind 
is the photo-electric type exposure meter. 

The height of the sun above the hori¬ 
zon, amount of atmospheric haze, the 
type of clouds in the sky — light, heavy, 
etc.; and whether the picture is to in¬ 
clude only the sky, the sun and sky, or 
the afterglow following actual setting of 
the sun are factors which affect the light 
on which you will base your exposure. 

The thing to remember is that a sun¬ 
set is an extremely contrasty subject to 
film, with the sun many times brighter 
than any dark shadows appearing in the 
foreground. No color film is capable of 
recording both the sun and detail in 
foreground objects in full value at the 
same time. To expose for the foreground 
in a sunset scene, the sky and sun ob¬ 
viously will be greatly overexposed. Con¬ 
versely, exposing for the sun and sky 
will result in foreground objects register¬ 
ing opaque or in silhouette — which is 
the effect most desired in a sunset shot. 


Of course, not every movie maker will 
agree as to what constitutes the perfect 
exposure for a sunset. Some like fully 
exposed sunsets while many prefer the 
somber, darker result that follows slight 
under-exposure. But most photographers 
agree that the latter is more dramatic 
pictorially; so if its “oh’s” and “ah’s” 
you want, stay on the under-exposure 
side. 

It is the sky and the colors in the skv 
which we most desire in the picture. 
The foreground objects (and these cer¬ 
tainly should be prominent for compo¬ 
sitional qualities, as we shall presently 
explain) are secondary to exposure. So 
if the sky is our main objective, then best 
photographic results will follow where 
a meter reading is taken of the sky. Aim 
the exposure meter at that point in the 
sky occupied by the sun, whether com¬ 
pletely or partially obscurred by clouds; 
and remember that any slight under¬ 
exposure only adds to the effectiveness of 
the shot. 

(Continued on Page 285) 
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Leading film producer, Irving Hartley of Hart¬ 
ley Productions, N. Y. C., shooting a scene at 
Chichicastenango, Guatamala, for the Pan Amer _ 
ican World Airways color travel film “Wings to 
Mexico and Guatamala’*. 


Met •e is the Maurer Iti nun • at 



Mr. Irving Hartley, top-flight cinematographer and producer—like dozens of 
others in the field—knows, uses and recommends the Maurer 16 mm. camera 
wherever and whenever excellent color photography is required, for the 
following reasons: 

Its VERSATILITY first of all, makes it ideal for all sorts of color work, its accu¬ 
racy, precision high power focusing system and its large clear glass direct- 
through-the-lens viewing system insure excellent results at all times. 

Its DEPENDABILITY, the result of years of rigid testing and improvement have 
made it ideal for below freezing or torrid conditions—the dependable camera 
for all field work. 

Its UNIQUE FEATURES, such as the 235° dissolving shutter, allows you to shoot 
with one-third less light, and with automatic fades and smooth lap dissolves 
made right in the camera. 

These are some of the many reasons why more and more of the best pro¬ 
fessional cameramen today pick the Maurer—the 16 mm. camera designed 
specifically for professional use! 

For details on these and other exclusive Maurer features, write Dept. 




The 16 mm. Film Phonograph unit 

provides the finest quality in 
high fidelity re-recording and 
playback. Its unique optical 
system reduces photo-cell hiss- 
resulting in excellent quality 
reproduction. 


•I. A. Maurer, inc 

37-01 31st Street, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

850 South Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, California 



_ _ _m?r 

r* muHj 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
JAMAURER 







DOUBLE-EXPOSURES 

(Continued from Page 277) 


the thin metal mattes which often are of 
various shape and design. The use of 
mattes behind the lens insures utmost ac¬ 
curacy and no line of demarcation be¬ 
tween the two images when the film is 
screened. 

The alternative is to use a matte box 
which holds mattes or masks some dis¬ 
tance ahead of the camera lens. Here, 
accuracy in alignment of the matte box 
and mattes is highly important, otherwise 
errors will occur which will show up 
disappointingly on the screen. Do not 
attempt to achieve the split-screen effect 
by masking the front of your lens. Such 
masking would be too close to the lens, 
resulting only in reducing the amount of 
light passing through. In front of the 
lens, the masking must be placed several 
inches ahead of it. With some cameras, 
is is possible to remove the lens and in¬ 
sert mattes immediately in front of the 
film gate; but where this may interfere 
with proper seating of the lens, when it 
is returned to the camera, it should be 
avoided, as out-of-focus pictures will 
result. 

For a simple two-exposure split-screen 
shot, two mattes are required — one for 
each side of the film frame. In some in¬ 
stances and where the division is exactly 
down the center, only one matte is nec¬ 
essary — same being reversible for use 
on the opposite side. It is important that 
edges of the mattes be smooth. 

Making the first shot is simply a mat¬ 
ter of inserting the matte, shooting, back- 
winding the film, changing mattes and 
shooting again. The important thing to 
remember in using mattes behind the 
lens is that the lens both inverts and 
reverses the image on the film. Therefore 
to matte out, say the right-hand side of 
the picture, the matte must cover the 
left-hand side of the aperture. 

In making split-screen shots, it is es¬ 
sential to use a tripod for the camera, 
(the sturdier the better,) for the cam¬ 
era must be in identically the same posi¬ 
tion for each shot of the multiple-ex¬ 
posure; otherwise the two halves won’t 
match. It also helps if you choose your 
camera setup so that the matte-line co¬ 
incides with some definite line in the 
scene, as, for instance, the line formed by 
shooting diagonally into the corner of a 
room. The action must naturally syn¬ 
chronize, too. The simplest way to assure 
this is to rehearse carefully, timing both 
rehearsal and the shooting by slow, deli¬ 
berate counting. If a stopwatch or elec¬ 
tric timer is available, use it. 

This timing is essential in making 
composite shots such as that of a person 
sitting, reading his paper, when suddenly 


the door opens and in walks the same 
man. The person seated must know ex¬ 
actly when to look up and see “himself,” 
while the man who enters the door must 
also know when to react to his double’s 
surprise. Thus, if the person seated 
knows that at the count of five his 
double will enter the door and that at 
the count of nine, he is to look up at him 
and register surprise, etc., the action 
will be fully synchronized and have a 
professional effect on the screen. This 
synchronization is best regulated by an 
assistant audibly counting off the seconds 
off stage. 

“Ghost” images can be produced by 
double-exposure, but without resorting 
to use of mattes. The ghost effect is a 
simple double exposure, so that the back¬ 
ground will show through the tenuous 
apparition. ,A typical ghost image shot 
is illustrated here. Note how special 
lighting was employed in shooting the 
apparition, a woman, to make her stand 
out in a third-dimensional effect from 
the background. A spotlight was placed 
low to throw light upwards into her 
face, and there is ample side-lighting, 
both left and right. 

While many movie amateurs have en¬ 
countered opportunities where double 
exposures would have enhanced their 
story films, here are examples of plot 
action where such effects may be employ¬ 
ed to telescope a lot of story telling into 
a minimum of footage or to show more 
or less parallel action suggested by the 
basic scene: Let’s suppose we are to 
show a girl, whose sweetheart has gone 
to the mountains on a fishing trip, read¬ 
ing a letter from him telling of his ex¬ 
periences. We can double expose shots 
of his activities in a corner of the film 
frame — showing her reading the letter, 
and her sweetheart enacting the incident 
about which she is reading. Here is how 
it is done: When filming the part of the 
scene showing the girl reading the letter, 
the upper corner — right or left, which¬ 
ever best suits the situation — is masked 
off with an irregular matte. This scene 
is then wound back in the camera, (with 
the lens capped, of course,) the corner 
matte removed and a matching matte 
employed to mask off the girl, etc. The 
camera is then set up and focused on the 
action of her sweetheart (fishing, hiking, 
or riding, etc.,) so that this action fills 
the area of the film frame previously 
blocked out by the first matte. 

Obviously this calls for a method for 
observing how this fragmentary scene 
will appear on the film, and for this a 
method of sighting through the lens is 
essential to best results. The Cine Spec¬ 


ial, both the 8mm. and 16mm. Bolex, 
the Filmo 70DA, the Victor Model 5, 
and the Pathe Super-16 cameras — to 
name a few — afford this alignment fea¬ 
ture. Homemade shiftover devices and 
non - parallax viewfinders will enable 
owners of other cameras to obtain fair 
accuracy in lining up the secondary image 
of a double exposure of this type. 

Another case is where it is desired to 
show what a person is thinking or dream¬ 
ing about — simply superimpose it above 
the person shown, in the upper part of 
the film frame, using the matte proce¬ 
dure outlined above. 

Split-screen double-exposures can be 
employed for other purposes than those 
already described: in introductory titles, 
in which the title text occupies one-half 
of the frame, and the person introduced 
the other; to show two persons talking 
on the telephone; or to show the action 
of two persons in adjacent rooms, with 
the room partition running down the 
middle. 

By simply multiplying exposures with¬ 
out resorting to use of mattes, interest¬ 
ing montage effects can be achieved, such 
as for instance the example shown in 
accompanying illustration. 

Don’t feel for a minute that because 
only certain cameras have been cited 
above that double-exposures cannot be 
made with others. No, the imaginative 
cine photographer with patience and a 
flair for gadgeteering can produce effect 
shots with the simplest 8mm. or 16mm. 
camera, following the data given here. 
Accuracy, of course, is a prerequisite — 
accuracy in making the mattes, in insert¬ 
ing them in the camera or matte box, in 
lining up the various takes for the com¬ 
posite shots and in timing. Such work is 
an essential step in the amateur’s progress 
toward advanced cine photography. 


UNDERWATER 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

(Continued from Page 274-) 

camera movement and all controls are 
carried on the back dome to reduce diffi¬ 
culties due to distortion of the shell 
under pressure, and avoid any dismantl¬ 
ing of the interior when loading with a 
fresh film magazine. The excess buoy¬ 
ancy of the complete camera is adjusted 
to half a pound by lead weights attached 
to the twin keels, which are arranged to 
make it float upright and on an even keel 
to prevent the diver-cameraman having 
to apply a correcting torque to keep it 
trained. A bead and frame sight is pro¬ 
vided on the top of the housing, but it 
has been found that it is rarely necessary 
to use this, as it is usually possible to 
train the camera sufficiently accurately 
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without it. The lens used is an f/2, 
twenty-five mm. focal length “Kinoptik” 
which w'as found to give very good defi¬ 
nition and coverage. The complete hous¬ 
ing with camera weighs 47 pounds (in¬ 
cluding keels) in air, and is 18 inches 
in overall length and 12 inches in dia¬ 
meter. 

A second camera was designed using 
an electrically driven Vinten model “K” 
movement. This can be loaded with 200 
foot magazines the whole of which can 
be run without stopping, giving a run¬ 
ning time of two minutes, or twice that 
of the spring-driven camera. A view of 
the housing is shown in Fig. 2. General 
construction is similar to that of the 
spring-driven model, but the twelve 
small bolts have been replaced by four 
hinged bolts with large nuts (tightened 
with the aid of a key). This considerably 
speeds up the reloading process, so that 
the speed of working with this camera, 
when a number of successive sequences is 
required, is greatly increased. The lens 
used is an f/2, twenty-five mm. focal 
length Cooke “Panchro” and the stop 
and focus controls are also brought out 
by concentric shafts to the back of the 
body. In this case, however, the focusing 
shaft carries only an indicating dial, 
focus being adjusted by a lever adjacent 
to the right handgrip. Thus it is unnec¬ 
essary for the operator to let go the 
camera with one hand to adjust focus 
during runs when the distance is chang¬ 
ing. 

The running control is by the other 
handgrip, and the movement is driven 
from six miniature “Nife” batteries, 
which will drive through 17 magazines 
of film before the speed begins to drop 
seriously. The camera movement to¬ 
gether with its battery is again mounted 
on the rear dome on a plate which slides 
on rails in the fore-part. The total 
weight in air is 45 pounds (only light 
fin keels being necessary in view of the 
weight of the battery), the overall length 
is 19 inches, and diameter 10 inches. The 
air connection seen at the front of the 
housing permits pressurization if the 
camera is to be taken below 100 foot 
depth, as the specially shaped re-entrant 
fore-part would otherwise probably dis¬ 
tort seriously with the greater external 
pressures. 

A third camera (illustrated in the July 
issue), using 16mm. film, was designed 
with a view to producing an instrument 
of small bulk and weight for underwater 
use where the loss in definition implicit 
in the smaller format would be accept¬ 
able, and also to enable standard “Ko¬ 
dak” magazines to be used for trials 
with color film. The housing is made of 
thin steel tube, “parkerized” and white 
enameled, with the front spun dome held 
on to the main body by six hinged bolts 
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and wing nuts, the joint being made 
watertight by a recessed rubber ring as 
with the larger camera housings. 

The camera, which is mounted on 
vertical plate sliding in top and bottom 
rails in the main body, is an electrically 
driven gun-sight camera which can be 
run at 16, 32, 64 frames per second, and 
which has been adapted to take an f/2, 

16mm. focal length “Xenon” lens or 
an f/1.5, twenty-five mm. “Xenon.” At 
present, no controls for the lens stops or 
focus are brought outside the housing, 
so that the lens has to be pre-set and 
used under constant lighting conditions 
and at a constant distance for each run. 
These limitations are not too serious in 
view of the greater depth of focus of the 
short focal length lenses, and the fact 
that color film under water needs the 
widest aperture even under the best 
lighting conditions. 

A control system is now being design¬ 
ed, however, to permit at least the focus 
to be adjusted below the surface. The 
running control switch is fitted into the 
right handgrip. No keel is fitted to this, 
camera housing, its total weight (with 
12-volt “Nife” battery) being 25 pounds. 
The overall length is 18 inches and the 
diameter 7 inches. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that development of this underwater 
photographic technique has depended in 
great measure on the parallel develop¬ 
ment of suitable technique of free diving, 


remainder of the takes shot without 
sound. Now we can leave the blimp on 
the camera, move in to any location spot 
and, shoot sound and picture, saving the 
studio considerable expense. Even more 
important is the fact that authentic back¬ 
ground sound can be recorded in these 
‘inaccessible’ locations, thus lending 
greater realism to the scene.” 

Considerable filming of “The Great 
Missouri Raid” was done away from 
any road or other smooth surface. Typi¬ 
cal settings included a steep bank of the 
swift Stanislaus river, huge boulders 
beside the river, a forested mountainside, 
a farm and a rural railroad right of way. 
In the latter, for example, the uplift 
camera car was driven directly to the 
location and right up to the tracks. The 
switch was thrown on the hydraulic 
hoist and the camera elevated to the 
right height for the shot. The scene was 
set up and photographed in less time 
than would have been required to erect 
a parallel for the camera, had the uplift 
camera car not been available. 


and to assist in this work a trained un¬ 
derwater swimmer and diver was attach¬ 
ed to the group by the Director of Boom 
Defense and Salvage. It was obvious 
from the commencement that the stand¬ 
ard helmet diving technique would be 
quite unsuitable, due both to its restric¬ 
tion of movement and to its inevitable 
consequence of clouds of mud or sedi¬ 
ment stirred up as the diver moves his 
weighted feet. A breathing set using 
compressed air carried in cylinders on 
the back was developed. In this appa¬ 
ratus the high pressure air (at 1,800 lb. 
/sq. in.), is led through a reducing valve 
to a “demand valve” which supplies the 
air through a mouthpiece according to 
the suction of the diver’s lungs. Expired 
air is breathed to waste through a spear 
valve situated, together with the demand 
valve, high up on the diver’s back so that 
the exhaust bubbles do not interfere with 
his vision or photography. 

The duration under water of this 
equipment is at present limited by the 
size and strength of the compressed air 
cylinders available, but a trained diver 
can usually remain at a depth of 60 feet 
for half an hour; this figure, however, 
varies greatly with the amount of activ¬ 
ity during the time, and is very much less 
for a diver inexperienced in “self-con¬ 
tained” technique. (The set is seen in 
use in the illustration accompanying part 
1 of this article, which appeared in the 
July issue.— Editor.) 


The hydraulic lift which provides the 
sturdy platform for the camera and op¬ 
erator, is raised or lowered by power 
furnished by the car’s motor. The camera 
may be operated at ground level or at 
any point up to the maximum height of 
fifteen feet. The camera itself may read¬ 
ily be panned in a 280-degree arc, in¬ 
creasable at full height to full 360- 
degrees, and may be tilted up or down 
a maximum of 15-degrees for angle shots. 

Wide tread tires insure positive trac¬ 
tion over any kind of terrain and lend 
stability to the elevated camera platform 
when camera is in operation. Effective 
boom shots may be made as the camera 
platform descends, held in check by the 
hydraulic cylinder. Only when the plat¬ 
form is to be elevated is it necessary to 
operate the car motor to drive the hy¬ 
draulic pump. 

Commenting on the car’s efficiency, 
director of photography Rennahan said: 
“In every instance the uplift camera car 
proved its unusual worth. It makes pos¬ 
sible completely fluid camera operation. 


It obviates the customary time-consum¬ 
ing practice on location of dismounting 
the camera from its bulky blimp at time 
of changing each setup. Instead, the 
camera car with equipment and crew 
intact is simply moved to the new setup, 
ready to shoot, saving both time and 
manual effort.” 

This Dye-Cooley development fits in 
with the current trend for more economy 
in Hollywood production. In this in¬ 
stance it served as a companion piece to 
two other developments that are bring¬ 
ing about profound changes in the tech¬ 
nique of location filming. 

One is the extremely compact, light¬ 
weight and portable magnetic tape re¬ 
corder, which affords direct dialogue 
recording of top studio quality, even in 
the most rugged and near-inaccessible 
locations. The unit used on this produc¬ 
tion weighed but 150-lbs. and with bulk 
approximating that of a large suitcase. 
It replaced the seven-ton truck sound 
recording unit formerly necessary for 
location production. 

The third item is a recently developed 
lightweight location generator unit, self- 
contained on a medium truck chassis. 
This 1500-amp. generator is powered by 
a lightweight aircraft engine and pro¬ 
vides abundant power to light the largest 
night exteriors for color. A similar 600- 
watt generator unit enabled director of 
photography Rennahan to set something 
of a technical milestone by photograph¬ 
ing action for the picture aboard a mov¬ 
ing train, complete with full sun-arc 
illumination of the car interiors, and 
with direct dialogue recorded simultan¬ 
eous with the action. With ample inter¬ 
ior illumination to balance with the out¬ 
door light coming through the car win¬ 
dows, Rennahan thus eliminated need 
for process backgrounds or cumbersome 
studio matchup settings for a marked 
savings in production costs. 

Of all these innovations, it is the 
uplift camera car, Rennahan believes, 
which promises the greatest benefits to 
production of films in color, greatly 
widening the scope of Technicolor pho¬ 
tography, as it does, by permitting use 
of the fully blimped camera in “impos¬ 
sible” locations. 

Encouraged by the initial success of 
the first uplift camera car, Dye and 
Cooley have completed a second and are 
in production on a third, with reason to 
hope that their invention may rate Aca¬ 
demy honors next spring, by which time 
the whole industry may be reaping the 
benefits of its use. 


As many as 8 cameras have been used to 
shoot a single scene in Rome for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s “Quo Vadis,” first 
Technicolor picture filmed there. 


BOOM SHOTS ANYWHERE 

(Continued from Page 270) 
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FILMING FORDS 

(Continued from Page 272) 

films. Thus, large sets were used and 
the pictures filmed on a standard Holly¬ 
wood sound stage. Long tracks and larger 
camera booms were employed. Some of 
the largest cycloramic backdrops were 
utilized for the backgrounds which were 
photographed at General Service Studio. 

When first I undertook the photog¬ 
raphy of films for television, I thorough¬ 
ly studied the negative factors of the 
medium, embracing live, film and kine¬ 
scope shows, average home reception 
qualities, and the picture quality as re¬ 
ceived over tubes of various shapes and 
sizes. Thus it was that one of our first 
steps was to etch our camera finder 
glasses closer on the sides, top and bot¬ 
tom so that none of the important details 
in the picture would be cut off. It was 
important that Fords, and especially the 
pictorial detail which we emphasized 
with our camera, register solidly with 
the nation’s TV viewers. 

The second important negative factor 
I found was the lack of definition of 
many TV films as viewed on home video 
sets. This situation compared with the 
lack of definition in background screens 
in relation to foreground action in fea¬ 
ture film production. In the studios, we 
can overcome this bugaboo by shooting 
on background-X negative with its extra 
fine grain, and develop the film for best 
possible definition. Most studio back¬ 
ground plates are shot out-of-doors in 
sunlight. So we combined the two studio 
alternatives — fine grain negative and 
plenty of light — and applied them to 
our TV film production. Probably for 
the first time, mammoth brute arcs were 
employed in photographing scenes for 
TV films. 

Pathe laboratory chief George Crane 
supervised the development and printing^ 
of our dailies with such care that NBC 
later said the results were the best they 
had ever seen on a closed circuit. 

For the first fifteen films in this Ford 
series, we had to adjust ourselves to a 
new photographic routine—that of mak¬ 
ing shots in color alternately with those 
in black and white. We merely switched 
from BGX to Ansco Color and changed 
our lens stops. Standard Mitchell 35mm. 
cameras were used in both instances, of 
course. The scenes filmed in color were 
later edited into minute-movie presenta¬ 
tions for showing in theatres. The print 
order for each minute-movie alone was 
over 750 — greater than that of most 
major feature films. 

To glamourize the color scenes I used 
a huge sequin curtain to backdrop the 
subject of our filming — new 1950 Ford 
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cars. The various models were mounted 
on a raised, revolving platform. Usually 
we focused on the car from high in the 
rafters of the sound stage, then zoomed 
down with the camera boom to a close 
shot of the colorful and attractive her¬ 
aldic shield on the nose of the car. 

Color combinations were carefully 
chosen to enhance the color schemes of 
the various cars. For a chartreuse con¬ 
vertible we bathed the sequin backdrop 
in purple light. The grey two-door was 
backdropped with blue-green light, while 
the metallic-blue fordoor was glamour¬ 
ized against a backdrop of gold lighting. 

No waxing or buttermilk was used 
on the bright metal trim of the cars, 
with exception of the bumpers. From 
past experience in color photography I 
learned that car bumpers invariably kick 
a reddish hot spot. So I touched up likely 
flare spots on the Ford bumpers with a 
blue paste. Thus the metal shone like 
new, without a hint of flare. 

U.P.A.’s cartoon experience served a 
good purpose in dreaming up some novel 
shadow effects for the backdrops against 
which the Fords were filmed. In one 
instance a car was photographed rotating 
slowly before a backdrop on which the 
artistic shadow of a Monterey cypress 
was projected by the light of a powerful 
open arc lamp. For others we used a 
shadow-graph of the huge shell of the 
Hollywood Bowl, with our sequin back¬ 
drop furnishing the effect of a star-lit 
background — an effect that required 
careful lighting and placement of the 
camera. We improvised new and unusu¬ 
al camera boom movements to produce 
spectacular visual presentation of the 
Fords thus staged. This required con¬ 
siderable rehearsal with equipment and 
technical crew, but the final results easily 
justified the time expended. 

Because of the highly reflective sur¬ 
face of a new car, the placement of lights 
for each shot became quite an undertak¬ 
ing in order to minimize flare and at the 
same time insure that any change in the 
lighting did not wash out our shadow 
effects on the backings. Both problems 
were minimized by mounting our brutes 
at considerable height. 

After all interiors were completed, we 
hit out for the open road to film exter¬ 
iors. One scene called for a close shot of 
a mother and child riding in the com¬ 
fortable rear seat of a Ford sedan. For 
this we rigged an Eyemo camera with a 
24mm. lens outside the car. To balance 
the daylight coming through the car’s 
windows with the reflected light in the 
interior, we covered the windows with 
several ND filter gels, supplied by Mole- 
Richardson Company. To keep the filter 
gels from wrinkling, they were smoothly 
cemented to surface of the glass. Small 
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reflectors supplied fill light for the moth¬ 
er and child. 

Photographing this series of advertis¬ 
ing films for television proved several 
theories—one, that television has already 
grown up to long pants age and offers 
cinematographers opportunities equaling 
those in the production of theatrical 
films. In this instance, the budget was 
such that we earned the same rate of 
income as for a feature film. Light vol¬ 
ume and stage area employed was about 
equal that for the average production 
numbers of a color musical film. Arc 
lighting assisted us in obtaining the top 
quality photography demanded by tele¬ 
vision. 

An interesting sidelight was one of 
the pre-production steps employed by 
director Gunther Fritsch in scouting 
locations for the exteriors. Using a Po- 
laroid-Land still camera, which produces 
completely developed prints of snap¬ 
shots in the space of a minute, Fritsch 
made photos of likely locales, then 
mounted them all on a large sheet of 
paper, story-board fashion. From this 
layout we planned our photography and 
saved considerable time and expense that 
might otherwise have been expended had 
the entire crew traveled in search of 
location sites. 


FILMING SUNSETS 

IN COLOR 

(Continued from Page 278) 

Now there is one thing that can mar 
a good sunset shot and that is halation 
resulting from shooting the sun not 
screened by clouds. The sun should be 
entirely under clouds during the time 
the scene is filmed, and as the cloud mass 
may or may not be moving in the sky, 
this need not pose a problem as the sun 
itself in its movement will ultimately 
slip behind the clouds to insure a satis¬ 
factory take. A good rule to follow is to 
wait until you can look directly at the 
sun without squinting, then calculate 
exposure and shoot. 

Numerous exposure guides have been 
published at one time or another setting 
forth suggested lens settings for filming 
sunsets in color under various conditions 
and at different periods within the sunset 
interval. Recently I saw one such chart 
that recommended a stop of f/2.8 with 
daylight Kodachrome in filming a sunset 
anytime between the interval of 15 min¬ 
utes before sunset and time sun disap¬ 
pears below the horizon. This would 
naturally limit the number of cine pho¬ 
tographers who can shoot sunsets in 
color, as not too many have cameras with 
lenses as fast as f/2.8. My experience has 


been that, while it is essential to use a 
light meter to determine exposure for a 
sunset shot, most shots can be made with 
regular Kodachrome at approximately 
f/4.5 with satisfactory results. 

The most picturesque marine sunsets 
prevail, not when the sun is actually 
setting, but when about 5 to 10 degrees 
above the horizon —or during the last 
15 minutes. 

The coloring of sunsets varies with 
the locale. Many sunsets over the ocean 
lack the brilliant red and orange color¬ 
ing we find in the sunsets in the western 
United States. This is because dust par¬ 


ticles are often absent in the air over 
the ocean. 

But it is in the cloud pattern itself 
that often determines the pictorial quali¬ 
ties of a sunset. The composition of your 
sunset shot will require consideration of 
the cloud mass obscurring the sun as well 
as any objects on land, either in the fore¬ 
ground or on the horizon. Making such 
shots near the sea, the first step should 
be to place the camera so it will pick up 
some foreground object typical of the 
locale, such as pier pilings or the mast 
or rigging of a ship, using these objects 
to frame the scene. On the desert, cactus 
and joshua trees may be silhouetted 
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against the sky for effective framing of 
the scene. Mountain sunset shots are 
best framed in a setting of lofty pines 
and mountain peaks. 

Take time to move around with your 
camera, observing the scene through 
your viewfinder, until the best compo¬ 
sition appears. Thus you will secure not 
only the grandeur of color in the sky, 
but the compositional completeness of 
surrounding objects which not only 
frame the scene but lend it depth and 
realism. 

Because the grandeur and formation 
of clouds at sunset constantly change as 
the setting sun descends, a highly effec¬ 
tive method of recording a sunset is to 
shoot its progress a few frames at a 
time. This may be done by exposing nor¬ 
mally about two feet of film at intervals 
of two or three minutes. Readers who 
own cameras with single-frame exposure 
release can make an effective record of 
a sunset bv exposing one frame at inter¬ 
vals of every 30 seconds or more, depend¬ 
ing upon the speed of the changing cloud 
formation and color. On the screen, the 


proves in this picture that a craftsman 
who knows his tools can combine realism 
with the kind of technical finish one has 
come to expect of Grade A studio 
product. 

To Rosson, who for years has been 
considered one of the top “glamour” 
cameramen in Hollywood, the lighting 
requirements of “Asphalt Jungle” pre¬ 
sented a challenge and called for a com¬ 
plete departure from anything he had 
ever done. Accustomed to having to con¬ 
sider the “best side” of this or that star’s 
face, as well as the necessity of eliminat¬ 
ing double chins, crows feet and the 
ravages of stellar hangovers, it was a 
refreshing experience to be given a cast 
of good actors who were not name stars 
and who did not have to be glamourized 
on the screen. 

With the exception of Marvin Mon¬ 
roe, who plays the part of a bush-league 
Lana Turner and is therefore given the 
full benefit of glamour lighting, all of 
the players were photographed as real¬ 
istically as possible. In the case of the 
feminine lead, an exceptionally attractive 
actress named Jean Hagen, it was actu¬ 
ally necessary to play down her good 
looks so that they would not detract from 
the drama of her characterization. 

In lighting the picture, Rosson took 
into consideration the fact that the un¬ 


full scope of the sunset is telescoped into 
a single scene only a few minutes in 
length. 

A “sunrise” shot may be improvised 
following this same method, except that 
the camera must be inverted, or turned 
upside down — the scene strip being 
turned end for end after processing and 
re-spliced into the roll. For this a special 
bracket is required to hold the camera 
solidly in the inverted position so that it 
cannot be jarred when the starting but¬ 
ton is operated for the interval exposures. 

A colorful sunset makes a logical clos¬ 
ing shot for scenic films such as travel 
and vacation movies, and should end in 
a fadeout. This can be done by gradually 
closing the lens diaphragm, then placing 
one hand over the lens to completely 
close out the light. For the “sunrise” 
shot, the fade is made in the same man¬ 
ner but becomes a fadein on the screen. 

In making the stop-motion and fade- 
out shots described above, it is essential 
that the camera be mounted on a rigid 
tripod, for any jarring of the camera 
during the exposure will detract from 
the shot. 


derworld has a peculiar glamour all its 
own — a harsh, sinister, ominous quality 
that warns of danger lurking in every 
shadow. He lighted each set to simulate 
light sources natural to the particular 
locale, and in so-doing he let the shad¬ 
ows lie where they would naturally fall. 
This meant that instead of having to 
light his players so that they would be 
fully illuminated throughout the entire 
pattern of action in the sequence, he 
could light the set with perfect realism 
and let the players play in and out of the 
light as they would in the actual situa¬ 
tion. In some cases the actors went com¬ 
pletely into silhouette, an effect which 
added greatly to the drama of the se¬ 
quence. 

Almost the entire picture was filmed 
with a 35mm. lens in order to achieve 
depth-of-field as well as dramatic per¬ 
spective. The depth factor assumed un¬ 
usual importance because director Hus¬ 
ton staged much of the action with play¬ 
ers prominent in the foreground, but 
with important action also transpiring 
in the background. In order to hold 
both of these widely separated planes in 
sharp focus, it was necessary to use un¬ 
usually high light levels and stop the 
lens down for greater depth-of-focus. 
The trick in this type of filming is to 
match a scene shot at f.2.8 with one shot 
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magnetic recorders offers a selection of both portable or 
rack mounted recorders and rerecorders . . . 

Prices ranging from . .. $725.00 to $4250.00 

f U/fiUe jjOSi inJjOSimatixut 


at f .5.6 for the same sequence—retaining, 
for example, the same degree of lumin¬ 
osity in the walls of the set while keep¬ 
ing the key of the lighting identical in 
both shots. When a lens is stopped down 
in this fashion there is a natural tendency 
toward increased contrast, and some 
skillful calculation is required to keep 
all of the light values in balance to 
match scenes shot at a wider aperture. 

Rosson used low camera angles ex¬ 
tensively in “Jungle” in order to empha¬ 
size the dominant character of the under¬ 
world personalities portrayed, and such 
shots were particularly effective in se¬ 
quences where the action is played from 
planes far back on the set on up to close- 
ups. An added problem in such shots was 
the fact that ceilings had to be used on 
the sets, thus making light placement 
more difficult. 

The process of latensification was 
widely employed in this film in order to 
permit realistic lighting of night exter¬ 
ior scenes. With this method it is possible 
to photograph scenes with a great deal 
less light, or by means of light natural 
to the locale. In the case of the night 
exteriors it was possible to shoot with far 


The MART MESSAGE 


the COLORTRAN story 

Now available—High powered studio 
illumination on ordinary house current. 
Portable — Practical — Economical — 
Send for illustrated booklet. 

GET COLOR RIGHT with COLORTRAN LIGHT! 
Distributors 


CAMART PRODUCTS 

CAMART TV MIKE BOOM, model TF-10, with 
13' boom extension arm and 8' height. Silent 
movement on ball-bearing wheels, rear handle 
for directional mike control, folds to fit in 
car . $261.85 

CAMART TRIPOD, freehead type with smooth 
pan and tilt action, narrow head for Cine- 
Special or wide plate for other cameras. Sturdy 
and dependable . $110.00 

CAMART OPTICAL EFFECTS UNIT with four 
surface prism, housing, base plate, double arm 
assembly and montage unit....$99.75 plus excise 


HALLEN RECORDERS 

Synchronous for 16 and 35mm. cameras. 
Meets high professional standards. 

$895.00 $1,850.00 


ARRIFLEX HEADQUARTERS 

SALES REPAIRS RENTALS 

Wide selection of 35mm. Arriflex handcameras 
with 12 volt built-in motor, 200' magazines, 
sunshade and filter holder, set of three 
matched lenses, tripod, batteries, accessories. 
Send for listing. 

Now available—New 400' Arriflex maga¬ 
zines . $175.00 

Arriflex blimp and sync motor for use in sound 
productions . $975.00 

SPECIAL STUDIO 16mm. DOUBLE 
SYSTEM PACKAGE UNIT 

Cine-Special camera with 100' and 200' film 
chambers, 15mm, 25mm, and 63mm lenses, 

200' carrying case. $775.00 

Auricon film recorder, model R-20, amplifier, 

mike, headphones, cables. $675.00 

Auricon blimp and synchronous motor $375.00 
Professional Junior wide head tripod....$175.00 
Above equipment valued at more than $3,000 
for sale at individual prices, or complete outfit 

as one unit specially priced at. $1,850.00 

EYEMO model 71K with 2“ lens, completely 
rebuilt, finished in brown crackle from $175.00 
and up. 

AURICON film recorder, model RT-80 complete 
with amplifier, cables, mike, headphones 

. $795.00 

UHLER Combination 8-16mm printer, 1200' 
capacity, automatic light changes, precision 

machined parts, immediate delivery.$762.00 

We Buy Used Equipment • Liberal Cash Offers 


the CAMERA • MART, me. 


70 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 
CABLE ADDRESS: CAMERAMART 
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CAMART 

OPTICAL''EFFECTS UNIT 

For use with motion picture and television 
cameras. 

Four-surface revolving prism and housing 
Montage unit, Double arm and base . . . 

$9975 

Plus Excise Tax 

the CAMERA • MART inc. 

70 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


AKELEY CAMERA AND 
INSTRUMENT CORP. 

175 Varick Street 
New York 14, New York 
— Established 1914 — 

Designers and manufacturers of silent 
and sound motion picture cameras 
with 225° shutter opening, (288° 
shutter opening for television use), 
gyro tripods and precision instruments. 
Complete engineering and machine 
shop facilities for experimental work, 
model and production runs. 

INQUIRIES INVITED 


THEATER QUALITY 
16 mm SOUND 

The finest equipment plus top 
technical skill gives you the 
brilliant, tone-true track that 
will result in wider distribution 
and more bookings for your 
picture. Let us prove Telefilm 
recording can benefit you. 

Write for Information 

Dept. A-ll 

TELEFILM, INC. 

6039 Hollywood Blvd. 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 


MOTION PICTURE 
PRINTERS 8 "* 

Continuous and Reduction 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 

UHLER C 2 1* Tf/ac/kneCcr. 

1 5778 Wyoming Ave., Detroit 21, Mich. 


less illumination than would ordinarily 
have been required, and the effect is more 
realistic. 

In one instance, latensification per¬ 
mitted the filming of a sequence that 
otherwise could not have been captured 
on film. Part of the chase takes place 
through a tunnel approximately 300 feet 
long, three feet wide, and six feet high, 
with smooth concrete walls and no re¬ 
cesses in which to hide lights. The only 
illumination comes from small bare 
bulbs used to light the tunnel, but these 
were sufficient to get an exposure when 
shot with film that was later latensified. 

After all of the harshly dramatic low- 
key interiors it was a welcome break for 
Rosson to go to Kentucky to film the 
beautiful sun-lit horse farm which is the 
locale of the picture’s final sequence. It 
is in a meadow, surrounded by peacefully 
grazing offspring of War Admiral, that 
the protagonist finally dies, thus fulfil¬ 
ling the moral of the story and the de¬ 
mands of the Johnston Office. 

A veteran of more than 30 years in 
motion pictures (the last 20 of which 
have been spent at MGM), Hal Rosson 
has filmed many outstanding successes. 
Among his own favorites are: “Cap¬ 
tains Courageous,” “The Scarlet Pimp¬ 
ernel,” “The Ghost Goes West,” and 
all of the Clark Gable pictures. He re¬ 


arranged as to produce the minimum 
sound reflection. The echo-free room re¬ 
portedly also will be used in testing 
motion picture cameras in sound blimps 
of various design, with the object of 
developing lighter, more compact blimps. 
• 

Africa is to have a modern studio for pro¬ 
duction of motion pictures. Construction 
work has already started on Africa Film 
Productions’ new 30-acre studio at 
Parkmore, Johannesburg. The first sec¬ 
tion — the laboratory block <— will be 
completed by the end of the year and the 
studios are expected to be ready for full- 
schedule film production by 1952. 

• 

Photography has become a precise science 
capable of supplying data as dependable 
as that obtained in other physical sciences. 
An unusual industrial use of photog¬ 
raphy is the application of an ordinary 
camera and camera technique to estimate 
the volume of pulpwood in stock piles. 
By using a high contrast photographic 
material, a flat car full of wood is photo¬ 
graphed. Spaces between the logs are 
produced as black areas. The faces of 


cently completed Gable’s latest, the as 
yet-unreleased “To Please a Lady.” Prior 
to the war he filmed many pictures in 
England for Alexander Korda as well as 
for MGM, including “Things to Come” 
and “A Yank at Oxford.” He is now 
preparing “The Red Badge of Courage,” 
a Civil War story in which he will again 
team with director Huston. 

In approaching a screen story he reads 
the script carefully, mapping out the 
camera’s role in each sequence, as well 
as in the establishment of mood and style 
for the entire picture. 

“I think of the camera as a member 
of the cast — an actor,” he explains, 
“and as such it must play its part and 
give the finest possible performance. It 
is my job in directing this particular 
actor to get the best from it. ‘Jungle’ was 
one of the most interesting pictures I’ve 
ever been privileged to work on, and 
it was made especially pleasant due to 
the unusual teanwvork and enthusiasm 
of the cast and crew. Each evening, all 
of them voluntarily stayed an hour or so 
late to crowd into the projection room 
and view the previous day’s rushes. How 
do I feel about the picture? Well, if in 
20 years someone asks me to name the 
favorite pictures I’ve worked on, I’m 
sure that ‘Asphalt Jungle’ will stand 
right at the top of the list.” 


the logs become white areas. A special 
photo-electric scanning machine is then 
used to evaluate the amount of light 
areas to the dark areas and, assuming 
the length of the logs to be standard, an 
accurate estimate of the total volume of 
wood can be obtained. 

• 

A color film, exposed at 3,000 frames 
per second— 120 times faster than or¬ 
dinary commercial film — was recently 
demonstrated in England. This new, 
super-speed with color film has been 
made possible by the development of a 
new form of mercury-cadmium lamp 
which can be overloaded to produce, for 
a few seconds, a greater light intensity 
than anything achieved before. 

• 

India's first motion picture in Ansco 
Color, produced by modern technical 
equipment, has been completed. Pre¬ 
viously, all 35mm. color films made in 
India were colored laboriously by hand 
from the original black and white nega¬ 
tives. According to an Indian motion 
picture executive, this is the first time 
that any 35mm. color printing has been 
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made from a color film, the original of 
which was filmed entirely in India by an 
Indian motion picture producer. 

A 16mm. dual-recording camera capable 
of producing either variable-area or var¬ 
iable-density tracks has, according to 
Foto-Kino-Technik, been developed by 
a German engineer, Ludwig Koch. 

Camera has a similar appearance to 
normal 35mm. recorders, with 400-foot 
magazines, carrying single perforated 
stock. On the left-hand side of the cam¬ 
era is the driving motor of the Synchron¬ 
ous type, and on the right the control 
switches and meter. 

Film is recorded on a drum, carrying 
a heavy flywheel, driven through a filter¬ 
ing system to insure consistency of film 
speed. Shafts and rollers run on ball¬ 
bearings, and the noise of the camera is 
reduced to a minimum. 

Koch experimented with various re¬ 
cording systems — the glow-lamp, the 
high-pressure mercury lamp, and the os¬ 
cillograph. A different system however, 
was finally adopted, but what it is, is not 
stated. The method of changing from 
variable-area to variable-density is not 
explained, although adjustment of a 
mask is mentioned, which can be observ¬ 
ed through a microscope. Monitoring is 
effected by means of a photocell and am¬ 
plifier. 

A three-channel mixer is provided, 
together with a main amplifier and gain 
control, and a monitoring instrument. 


MAGNETIC RECORDING 

(Continued from Page 273) 

netic film, thus it may be used many 
times. 

In the scoring and dubbing procedures 
rehearsals are made on magnetic film, 
thus the first satisfactory rehearsal is the 
printed take. 

Important in this consideration is the 
fact that the technique and each piece 
of equipment has been worked out so as 
to become a part of an overall system. 
The approach to magnetic recording 
should be on this basis. 

A complete technical description of 
the equipment and methods used was 
presented at the Chicago Convention of 
the Society of Motion Picture and Tele¬ 
vision Engineers and will be published in 
the Journal of that Society under the 
title “Motion Picture Studio Use of 
Magnetic Recording.” Ryder 16mm. 
Services, Inc., is being expanded to 
handle 35mm. as well as 16mm. mag¬ 
netic sound recording, and welcomes 
the opportunity to be of service to anyone 
interested in this phase of motion picture 
production. 



IReeved 'Dedcytt 

Joel Fox Production Developer 


• Engineered for continuous, trouble-free operation. 

• Processes either 16mm. or 35mm. film interchangeably. 

• Capacity 40 feet per minute of positive at 3 minutes de¬ 
veloping time; 20 feet per minute of negative at 6 minutes 
developing time. 

• Separate tanks, pumps, storage and thermostatic controls 
for each developer solution. 

• 12-gauge stainless steel tanks. 

• Constant output, variable speed transmission. 

• Trouble-free, long-life, high-capacity, non-corrosive pumps. 

• Easy to install and operate. 

PLUS — one-year guarantee! 

• 

JOEL FOX PHOTO EQUIPMENT 


65 39 SANTA MONICA BLVD. • HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 
Cable: FOXFOTO Phone HUdson 2-1254 



RENTALS — SALES 
— SERVICE 
Eyemo, MitchetJ, 
Bell & Howell, Wall, 
Cine Special Cameras 


Specialized lens 
mountings and 
equipment for 
16mm & 35mm 
cameras 

Animation Equipment 

MOTORS for 
Cine Special, Maurer 
and Bolex Cameras 


Bausch & Lomb 
‘Baltar” lenses and 
others for Motion 
Picture Cameras 


John Clemens — Erwin Harwood 


TRANSMISSION “T” Stop Calibration 
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16MM. ~ 35MM. 

• PICTURE 

• SOUND — Photo, and 

Magnetic 

• SYNCHRONIZERS 

• REWINDERS 


Model LP 


16mm. 
Picture 


Write for 
Catalogue 


MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 


1451 Gordon St. • Hollywood 28, Calif. 


New 

Enlarged 

Edition 

AMERICAN 

CINEMATOGRAPHER 

HANDBOOK 

AND 

REFERENCE CUIDE 

Jam-packed with technical cinematographic 
information essential to professional and 
amateur! 

Added supplements contain data on 
magnetic sound recording, latensifica- 
tion process for films; use of transluc¬ 
ent photo backgrounds; color processes 
for motion pictures; infra red photog¬ 
raphy; television photography — plus 
hundreds of ready reference tables es¬ 
sential for every day photographic use. 
Order your copy today! 


P R 1 C E P0STPA,D 

CALIFORNIANS: Add 18c Sales Tax 


JACKSON J. ROSE, 

1165 No. Berendo St., 
j Hollywood 27, Calif. 

I Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5.00 I 
I ($5.18 if ordered within Calif.) for I 
I which please send me a copy of the I 
I AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER I 
I HANDBOOK. 

J Name. j 

j Address. j 

I City.Zone. I 

State. 

I-- 


WHAT'S NEW 

in equipment, accessories, service 



Photovolt Densitometer 

A precision photo-electric sound-track 
and color densitometer is announced by 
Photovolt Corp., 95 Madison Ave.,N.Y. 
Instrument affords exact measurement of 
density on the sound track of either 
16mm. or 35mm. motion picture films. 
It gives accurate evaluation of sensito- 
metric tablets and the tonal analysis of 
color films. Priced at $395.00, manufac¬ 
turer’s bulletin No. 245 is available free 
which gives further data. 


Coerz Rectagon Lens 

Now available for all-purpose photog¬ 
raphy is the new Goerz Retagon lens 
with a rated speed of f/6. Elements are 
actually over-size to admit more light 
and give increased illumination to the 
edges of the large field. Front and rear 
elements are said to be almost twice the 
diameter of the largest effective aperture. 

Rectagon is an unsymmetrical lens 
system, which was made for precision 
aerial mapping, requiring high resolu¬ 
tion and no distortion over the entire 
field. Formula is such that lens can be 
used from infinity focus down to 1:1, 
where the image equals the size of the 
object. At present time a 3-in. focal 
length is available either in iris barrel or 
fitted to shutters as ordered. Field cover¬ 
age is 90 degrees. 


Magnetic Sound Reader 

Moviolas for 35mm. sound film may 
be converted for reading magnetic sound 
tracks, according to Moviola Manufac¬ 
turing Company, Hollywood, which 
company has announced a magnetic 
sound conversion for present Moviolas, 
permitting them to be used for either 
optical or magnetic sound tracks. 

Modified machines are converted to 
read magnetic sound tracks on 35mm. 
film, although they can also be made to 
read split-35mm. (i7^mm) tracks at 
slight additional cost. 


Magnetic sound tracks run through 
the Moviola with the magnetic coated 
side of the film up. Pickup head can be 
mounted in any position across the film, 
in order to accommodate the different 
recording positions which are presently 
in use. 

Approximate cost for the magnetic 
sound conversion is $110.00. Additional 
data may be had by writing Mr. Mark 
Surrurrier, Moviola Mfg. Co., 1451 
Gordon St., Hollywood, Calif. 



Kinevox Sounderaser 

An instantaneous erase devise for use 
in erasing recorded sound on 16mm., 
I7j^mm., and 35mm. magnetic film and 
j 4 -in. magnetic tape is offered by Kine¬ 
vox, Inc., Burbank, Calif. Unit requires 
only a few seconds to erase full 1000-ft. 
reel of tape or film. No unwinding or 
rewinding is necessary, so that tape or 
film is ready for use again within min¬ 
utes of the erase operation. Operates on 
110-volt 50-60 cycle AC current. Price 
is $60.00. 



Turret For “Cine-Voice” Camera 

A precision-built 3-lens turret is now 
available for the Auricon “Cine-Voice” 
16mm. sound camera. New turret has 
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full professional standards of accuracy 
and permits instantaneous change from 
one “C” mount lens to another. Lens 
seats are so placed that both wide angle 
and telephoto lenses may be mounted 
without interference. Manufacturer is 
Berndt-Bach, Inc., Los Angeles. Turret 
is priced at $89.50. 




400-Ft. Magazine for “Special” 

A 400-foot film magazine is new ad¬ 
dition to line of Cine-Special camera ac¬ 
cessories offered by Par Products Corp., 
926 N. Citrus Ave., Hollywood. 

Magazine features light trap which 
opens automatically when camera door 
is closed; reverses for backwinding; and 
includes a footage counter. Installation 
of magazine does not prevent normal use 
of camera’s regular 100-ft. film chamber. 
Also available is synchronous motor drive 
for the “Special” that operates camera 
at 24 f.p.s. Further data and prices 
available from the manufacturer. 


New 16mm. Arriflex 

The Camera Mart, 70 W. 45th St., 
N. Y. City, has completed arrangements 
for eastern sales of the new foreign-built 
Arriflex 16mm. camera, which will be 
available in the U. S. shortly. Already 
handling the 35mm. Arriflex, company 
also builds blimps and synchronous mo¬ 
tors for this camera. 


WITH YOUR PRESENT TAPE RECORDER 


Here’s good news! The new Fair- 
child Control Track Generator makes 
possible picture synchronous sound¬ 
track recording with any tape re¬ 
corder with response good to 14KC. 
Here’s how! This new Fairchild 
instrument superimposes a high fre¬ 
quency signal on magnetic tape 
simultaneously with the sound track. 
This signal becomes the tape speed 
control when played back on a 
Fairchild Pic-Sync Tape Recorder. 
No extra heads or modifications to 
presently owned tape recorders are 
required. 

WRITE FOR FULL 


ENGINEERING DATA TODAY mounting. 



154TH STREET AND 7TH AVENUE WHITESTONE, L. I., N. Y. 


Art Reeves 9 New Address: 

ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
AND CAMERA SUPPLY COMPANY 
7512 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 

Only Art Reeves Can Sell The Ne<w Model 

SENSITESTER 

Will Handle Modern Fine Grain Film 



Magnetic Film Reader 

Kinevox, Inc., 4000 Riverside Drive, 
Burbank, Calif., announces, as additional 
equipment to their fast growing line of 
magnetic recording apparatus, the Kine¬ 
vox Magnetic Film Reader as an aid 
to editing I7j4mm. and 16mm. magnetic 
film and 34 -inch magnetic tape. Unit is 
used between two film rewinds and mag¬ 
netic film is guided over the playback 
head by precision rollers. Pilot light in¬ 
dicates when amplifier power is on or 
off. Amplifier and speaker are built in. 
Headphones, not furnished, may also be 
used. Price of Reader is $87.50, F.O.B. 


3 ? 


SALES . SERVICE • RENTALS 

-35 mm. • 16 mm.- 

CAMERAS.MOVIOLAS.DOLLYS 

Complete Line of Equipment for Production Available for Rental 

Mitchell: Standard - Hi-Speed - NC - BNC - 16 mm. 
Bell & Howell: Standard - Shiftover - Eyemos 
Maurer: 16 mm. Cameras 
Moviola: Editing Machines - Synchronizers 

SPECIALISTS IN ALL TYPES OF CAMERA REPAIR WORK. LENSES MOUNTED 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: ten cents per word — minimum ad $1.00. Ads set in capital letters, 60c per agate line. 


FOR SALE p OR SALE FOR SALE 


MITCHELL MOTORS 12 or 14 Volt variable speed 

Price . $195.00 

Mitchell matte box, late type. $185.00 

Mitchell viewfinder, latest type, with sup¬ 
port bracket, like new .$287.50 

35mm. Model U-D-S Sound Moviola. In 
good Optical and Mechanical Condition $790.00 
M.G.M. Camera Rolambulator Dolly, Preci¬ 
sion, Ball Bearing. Pan and Tilt, Weight 

700 lbs. Cost $6,000.00. Special.$1,250.00 

35mm. Bell & Howell Single System Sound. News 
Reel Type Camera, Four Quality Speed Lenses, 
Variable Density, Auricon Galvanometer and 
Amplifier, Two 1000-ft. Magazines, Freehead 
Tripod. Complete. Ready-to-Operate....$3,500.00 
16mm. Auricon Sound Camera, Single and Double 
System Recordings. Outfit Complete, New Guar¬ 
antee . $2,295.00 

Animation Stand, Suitable for 35mm. or 16mm. 
Steel Construction, Precision Machine; Weight 

1500 lbs.$1,500.00 

35mm. Used Cameras: Eyemos, Arriflex, DeBrie, 
Universal, DeVry, Pathe; and Camera lenses, 
Viewfinders. Also 16mm. Cameras: Cine Specials, 
Filmos, Bolex, Motors, Tripods, etc. Buy Now— 
Save on Our 20th Anniversary Sale. 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE 
1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Cable: HOCAMEX 


"USED EQUIPMENT" 

WALL SINGLE SYSTEM CAMERA, 35mm, 50mm, 
75mm, 100mm F2.3 Coated and "T" scaled lenses 
2 1000' Magazines, Berndt V.A. Galvo, 2 position 
amplifier with noise reduction, W.E. Microphone, 
cables, battery, cases, etc. EXCELLENT Condition. 

Guaranteed . $7,200.00 

NCL, 12 Volt D. C. Motor for Mitchell 
or B&H complete with tachometer, cable 
and case. Like new . 235.00 

Synchronous 220 Volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle 
synchronous motor complete with cables, 
case, transformer and adapter for DeBrie 

Camera . 275.00 

"NEW EQUIPMENT" 

Kodak Model 1 Color Densitometer, Dem¬ 
onstration Model . 50.00 

NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

20 West 22nd Street • New York 10, New York 


35MM. INTERMITTENTS—now only $75.00 each 
—precision machining, excellent design. Perfect 
for Printers, Animation Cameras, Slide Film Cam¬ 
eras, and for silencing and modernizing motion 
picture cameras. Double pull-down claws and 
double registration pins, at aperture. Entire unit 
in light-tight metal case to accommodate 200- 
foot roll, complete with take-up. Light trap at 
aperture. Original cost $1,000.00. 

AFP 

1600 BROADWAY - - SUITE 1004 
New York 19, N. Y. 


WALL 35MM. single system sound camera, refin¬ 
ished, like new, guaranteed. Complete with 40, 
50, 75 and 100mm. F2.3 coated lenses; Modu- 
lite galvonometer; Auricon amplifier, complete 
with microphone, necessary cables, mike tripod; 
camera tripod; erect image viewfinder; two 1000 
ft. magazines. $7000.00 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 19, N. Y. 

Cable: CINEQUIP 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 
16mm. EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANU¬ 
FACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Established since 
1910. 


WE Buy, Sell, Trade Cameras, Projectors, Labora¬ 
tory and Cutting Room Equipment, 8-16-35- 
mm. We pay highest prices. Carry one of the 
most diversified stocks in America. Mogull's 
Camera & Film Exchange, 112-114 W. 48th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Two 35mm. Standard Bell & Howell Cameras, 170° 
shutter, unit I or high speed shuttle. Like new, 
guaranteed. 

B&H 35mm. Automatic Film Splicer. Like new 
guaranteed. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 Broadway, N.Y.C. 19, N.Y. Cable: Cinequip 


One B&H 35mm. Professional camera completely 
rebuilt. One B&H Model "D" Printer. One B&H 
Rackover camera with Fearless movement. One 
Arriflex camera. One Duplex 35mm. double frame 
printer. Two Pro. DeBrie 35mm. cameras blimped, 
1000' magazines. One 16mm. Sound Printer. One 
DePue 112 light change Board. MITCHELL TRI¬ 
POD, friction head, gear head, finders, matte 
box. ASSORTED LENSES in Mitchell mounts. One 
way tilt head, for dolly gear heads. For Complete 
details write to Box 1081, AMERICAN CINE¬ 
MATOGRAPHER. 


Bell & Howell 35mm. Standard Perforator tools; 
some new, some slightly used: 

6 —• Punches 
15 —Pilots 
8 — Dies Complete 
Current Value: $8,213.08 
BEST OFFER 
ALPINE CAMERA CO., 

4119 W. North Avenue Chicago 39, III. 


AURICON 16MM. sound recorder RT80 with NR24 
Amplifier, all accessories. Like New $575.00. 
Auricon Auto-Parallex View Range finder (fits 
most any 16mm. camera). Perfect $109.00. 
Synchronized picture-sound 16mm. reader with 
Amplifier, speaker, rewinds $325.00. OTHER 
BARGAINS GALORE, TRADES ACCEPTED. MO¬ 
GULL'S, 112 West 48, New York 19. 


TOP QUALITY CINE LENSES—The world's largest 
selection of fine cine lenses (Zeiss, Cooke, Astro, 
Bausch & Lomb, Goerz and many others) avail¬ 
able on 15 day trial - High Speed, Wide Angle, 
Telephoto - In focusing mounts coated to fit - 
Eyemo, Bell & Howell Professional, Mitchell 35 
and 16, Maurer. 

SPECIAL EYEMO CAMERAS—Rebuilt factory in¬ 
spected; magazine and motor adaption. 

EYEMO ACCESSORIES AND PROFESSIONAL CINE 
EQUIPMENT—Eyemo Magazines, developing out¬ 
fits, printers. 

FREE CATALOG: full description and prices. 

Send this ad to BURKE & JAMES, INC. 

321 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, III., U.S.A. 

Att: A. Caldwell 


One Ad 
Did It...! 

Yes, that's all it takes to sell your equip¬ 
ment, accessories or services through the 
Classified Advertising pages of American 
Cinematographer — long known for its po¬ 
tent pulling power for advertisers, large or 
small. Here is another testimonial — proof 
of quick results from a modest ad invest¬ 
ment : 

American Cinematographer, 

1782 No. Orange Dr., 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find check in amount of 
five dollars and sixty cents covering 
classified ad in the May, 1950, issue. 

We placed our order for two inser¬ 
tions; however, the equipment ad¬ 
vertised has now been sold — ONE 
AD DID IT — and we therefore wish 
to cancel the second insertion. 

Very truly yours, 

RADIO STATION WORC 

(Signed) 

A. F. Kleindienst, 

Owner and Operator 

If YOU have something to sell American 
Cinematographer's readers, your message on 
this page will bring immediate results at a 
modest outlay of only 10 cents a word. 


EASTMAN CINE-SPECIAL with 25mm; F/1.9- 

17mm.; F/2.7, and 102mm.; F/2.7 Ektar, East¬ 
man reflex image magnifier; Eastman optical 
view finder: Yolo Automatic dissolve: Masks: 
100' chamber: Filter sets for all lenses: Eastman 
Special carrying case for two 100' chambers and 
all accessories; Cine-Special tripod: studio type 
heavy duty rubber tired dolly with seat for 
cameraman; all like brand new — value in excess 
of $1700.00. Will sell complete for $695.00. 
Auricon Cine-Voice camera and model PS-14 
portable power supply, brand new in original 
packing $595.00, for both. Terms — 25 % 

deposit-balance COD. LIFETONE TRANSCRIP¬ 
TIONS, 3 Gilbert Court, Peoria 5, Illinois. 


AUDIO AKELEY single system sound camera com¬ 
plete with Akeley sound head, Gyro tripod, 3 
lenses, view finder, Maurer mixing amplifier. 
Complete with cables, power supply and W.E. 
microphone. Also 35mm. Blue Seal Sound Record¬ 
ing Equipment. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 Broadway, NYC 
19, N. Y. Cable: Cinequip. 


BASS SAYS: 

If you'd like to make a trade. 

Write, or join the great parade 
That makes a bee-line to my store 
For camera values by the score. 

CHARLES BASS, 

President 

Bass buys 'em, sells 'em, and trades 'em. 

BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
Dept. AC, 179 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, III. 

TWO BARDWELL McALLISTER 2000W Spot light; 
Two Mole-Richardson 5000W Solar spots; 3 
Mole-Richardson Rifle Lamps. Reasonable; like 
new. THE WARREN CORPORATION, 901 Ridge 
Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


"25MM." BAUSCH & LOMB Baltar F/2.3 coated 
in "C" mount. Very excellent lens. CHET RAS- 
INSKI, 1110 Linden Ave., Akron 10, Ohio. 


MODEL D Berndt-Maurer recorder complete with 
power supplies, AGN, amplifier $1450.00. 

R. A. LINNE, Chaska, Minnesota. 


OLD MOVIE FILMS, Books, posters, stills, maga¬ 
zines, bought, sold, traded. FRIENDLY SERVICE, 
Box 78, Radio City Post Office, New York 19. 


MOVIES FOR SALE — "HAWAII'S VOLCANO 
ERUPTION—1950." Spectacular Kodachrome 
Silent, 8mm. $9.50; 16mm. $16.50. Send Airmal 
stamp for complete Hawaiian subjects listing. 
CINEMATOGRAPHY, P. O. Box 4032, Honolulu, 
T. H. 


STUDIO Cr PRODN. EQUIP. 


SPECIALS FROM SOS THE ONE STOP STORE 

LATEST NEW DEPUE Production Printers 
16mm $2150; 35mm $2150; 16/35mm $2400.00 


CINEFLEX 35 Camera, 24V motor, 3 lens 6 

magazines, tripod, $1500 value. 495.00 

EYEMO 35mm Spider turret newsreel cam¬ 
eras, with motor mounting, less lens. 495.00 

WALL 35mm Movietone single system 
Sound Camera., B. Maurer galvanometer, 

3 lens, DC motor, magazines, Ballhead 

tripod, amplifier, $7,000 value. 3495.00 

Late AURICON PRO 16mm outfit, power- 


pack, auto parallax finder, amplifier, 


lens, tripod, mikeboom, etc. $2000 value 1495.00 
ULTRA 24" Sunspots 5000W w/stands, 

$250 value. 77.00 

CRECO 5000W Sr. 15" fresnel spots on 
stands, similar to BM & MR, $300 value 127.00 
HOUSTON Neg/Pos. 16mm Processor 

Model 9. 1195.00 

NEW BRIDGAMATIC processing machines, 
straight 16 and combination 16/5mm fr. 1595.00 
CINEPHON 35 News Camera, motor, 4 

lens, etc. 795.00 

EYEMO Newsreel Cameras less lens. 75.00 

ROTARY Stabilizer Film Phonographs, less 

motor . 395.00 

MR 18' Microphone Boom with dolly, 

$1500 value . 395.00 

Send for catalog Sturelab Supplement, Dept, f 


S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19 
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STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. 


ROGER CAMERA TIMER 

for automatic operation of (any) camera and 
light for TIME-LAPSE CINEMATOGRAPHY and 

ANIMATION as used by many organizations 
since 15 years. Microcinema Equipment. 

SETTINGS: 1, 2, 3, 6, i2, and 24 Exp. per Hour, 
I, 2, 3, 6, and 8 Exp. per minute 
and faster, also single trame push 
button. 

ROLAB STUDIOS 

Sandy Hook, Connecticut 

CAMERA Cr LAB. MEN 

MOTION PICTURE laboratory technician to oper¬ 
ate automatic developing machine and printers 
Philadelphia territory, give qualifications and 
experience. Box 1080, AMERICAN CINEMA¬ 
TOGRAPHER. 

OFFERS INVITED shooting assignment by profes¬ 
sional for documentaries, educational or any 
film work about SIAM in color or in B&W 16mm. 
NAI RAAT, 5, Wireless Road, Bangkok, Siam. 

SITUATION WANTED: Motion Picture Laboratory 
technician. Experienced in laboratory procedure, 
editing, animation, etc. Consider T.V. Work. • 
Box 1082, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 

EQUIPMENT WANTED 

WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B & H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 

WANTED TO BUY—110 volt single phase 60 cycle 
synchronous motor for Bell & Howell Studio 
Camera. Box 1083, AMERICAN CINEMATOG¬ 
RAPHER. 

LABORATORY & SOUND 

SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Complete 
studio and laboratory services. Color printing and 
lacquer coating. ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SER¬ 
VICE, INC., 7315 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. Phone ENdicott 2707. 


NATURAL COLOR SLIDES, Scenic, National Parks, 
Cities, Animals, Flowers, etc. Set of eight $1.95. 
Sample & List 25c. SLIDES-Box 206, La Habra, 
California. 


BULLETIN BOARD 

(Continued from Page 268) 

ALFRED GILKS, a.S.C., photographed “The 
Tender Hours” at M-G-M, using the 
new “fast” Technicolor film. 

• 

FRED JACKMAN, JR., a.S.C., returned to 
Hollywood from Puerto Rico latter part 
of July, where he directed the photog¬ 
raphy on Ed Gardner’s, “The Man 
With My Face,” brought the picture 
in on schedule. 

• 

DONALD E. HYNDMAN has been appoint¬ 
ed manager of Eastman Kodak Com¬ 
pany’s motion picture film department, 
replacing Kenneth M. Cunningham, 
who relinquished the post because of ill 
health. Latter will assist Edward P. 
Curtis in the export sales of motion pic¬ 
ture film. 




VARIABLE SPEED KOTOR 

nithTMHOMnit 


for 

CINE SPECIAL CAMERA 
AND MAURER CAMERA 

• 1 1 5 V. Universal Motor — AC-DC 

• Variable Speed 8-64 Frames 

• Separate Base for Cine Special 

• Adapter for Maurer Camera 

Interchangeable Motors: 

12 Volt DC variable Speed 8-64 Frames. 
115 Volt AC 60 Cycles, Synchronous Motor 
Single Phase. 

220 Volt AC 60 Cycle, 3 Phase, Synchro¬ 
nous Motor. 



Animation Motors for Cine Special. 
Maurer and Mitchell Cameras. 
Motors for Bolex and Filmo. 
Cameras. Time Lapse Equipment. 


National Cine Equipment, Inc. 


20 WEST 22nd St. 
NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


USED BY MOST OF THE MAJOR STUDIOS 


• Enough illumination for normal set lighting using ordinary house current! 

That's what you get with the newest portable, light-weight COLOR-TRAN lighting 
equipment. One light gives as much illumination as a regular 5000-watt Hollywood studio 
spot, yet draws only 13 amps, of current. Real economy lighting for small film units. A 
"must" for television remotes. 

Write for details—or let us demonstrate 

foloi lian fonverte t fompanv 


7045 Romaine, Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Phone: HEmpstead 2326 


RUBy 


EDITORIAL 
SERVICE, INC. 


Complete Film Editorial Facilities for 
Motion Picture & Television 
Production 

SOUNDPROOF AIR-CONDITIONED 
PRIVATE EDITING ROOMS 
Modern Equipment for 

EVERY TECHNICAL REQUIREMENT 
35 & 16mm. 

RENTALS BY DAY, WEEK 
OR MONTH 

ALL NEW MOVIOLA EQUIPMENT 

Equipment Available for 
Off the Premise Rentals. 

729 - 7th Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 

Tel: Circle 5-5640 


PS&ns 

..if 


. . 

’VS 5 H -1 

i ana o*er ^ ocCfS l 
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16 MM 

and 

8MM 

Motion 
Picture 
Service 
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WRITE 

FOR 

PRICES 

DEPT. A 


GEO.W. COLBURN LABORATORY, Inc. 

164 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Columbia 

• Harry Stradling, “Valentino,” (Edward 
Small Prod.) with Tony Dexter, Eleanor 
Parker and Richard Carlson. Lewis Allen, 
director. 

• Lee Garmes, “The Hero,” (Sidney Buch- 
man Enterprises) with John Derek and Aldo 
Da Re. David Miller, director. 

• Joseph Walker, “Born Yesterday,” with 
Broderick Crawford, Judy Holliday, William 
Holden, and Millard Mitchell. George Cuk¬ 
or, director. 

• Charles Lawton, “Santa Fe,” with Ran¬ 
dolph Scott, Janis Carter, Peter Thompson, 
Jerome Courtland, Roy Boberts, John Archer. 
Irving Pichel, director. 

• Phil Tannura, “The Tougher They 
Come,” with Preston Foster, Wayne Morris, 
William Bishop and Gloria Henry. Ray Naz- 
zaro, director. 

Independent 

• Jack Cardiff, “Pandora And The Flying 
Dutchman,” (Lewin-Kaufman Prod., shoot¬ 
ing in Europe) with James Mason, Ava 
Gardner. Albert Lewin, director. 

• Ernest Laszlo, “M,” (Superior Films) 
with David Wayne, Steve Broidy, Glenn 
Anders and Walter Burke. Joseph Losey, 
director. 

• Fred Jackman, Jr., “The Man With My 
Face,” (Ed Gardner Prod. — Shooting in 
Puerto Rico) with Barry Nelson, Betty Lou 
Gerson, Carol Mathews, and John Harvey. 
Edward Montague, director. 

• Peverell Marley, “Illegal Bride,” (Fidel¬ 
ity Pictures) with Ginger Rogers, Jack Car- 
son, Joan Davis and Stanley Ridges. Richard 
Whorf, director. 

•Macrel Le Picard, “Quarter Horse,” (Hall 
Shelton Prod.) with Karen Morley, Donald 
Woods, Leif Erickson and Rand Brooks. 
William Beaudine, director. 

• Stewart Thompson, “At War With The 
Army,” (York Prod.) with Dean Martin, 
Jerry Lewis, and Polly Burgen. Hal Walker, 
director. 

M-C-M 

• Charles Rosher, “Pagan Love Song,” 
(Technicolor — shooting in Hawaii) with 
Esther Williams and Howard Keel. Robert 
Alton, director. 

• Robert Surtees and William Skall, “Quo 
Vadis,” (Shooting In Italy) with Robert 
Taylor, Deborah Kerr. Mervyn LeRoy, di¬ 
rector. 

• Alfred Gilks, “Shep Of The Painted 
Hills,” (Technicolor) with Lassie, Paul 
Kelly, Bruce Cowling, Gary Gray. Harold 
F. Kress, director. 

• George Folsey, “Vengeance Valley,” 
(Technicolor) with Burt Lancaster, Robert 
Walker, Joanne Drue, John Ireland, Sally 
Forrest. Richard Thorpe, director. 

• Joseph Ruttenberg, “Magnificent Yankee,” 
with Louis Calhern, Ann Harding, Eduard 
Franz, Philip Ober and Richard Anderson. 
John Sturges, director. 


• Robert Planck, “Royal Wedding,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Fred Astaire, Jane Powell, 
Peter Lawford, Sarah Churchill and Keenan 
Wynn. Stanley Donen, director. 

Monogram 

• Harry Neumann, “Texas Raiders,” with 
Johnny Mack Brown, Jane Adams and Riley 
Hill. Lewis D. Collins, director. 

Paramount 

• George Barnes, “Mr. And Miss Anony¬ 
mous,” with Joan Fontaine, Ray Milland, 
and Teresa Wright. George Stevens, direc¬ 
tor. 

• Charles Lang, “A Relative Stranger,” 
with Gene Tierney, John Lund, and Miriam 
Hopkins. Mitchel Leisen, director. 

• Ray Rennahan, “The Great Missouri 
Raid,” (Nat Holt Prod.—In Technicolor) 
with Wendell Corey, MacDonald Carey, 
Ward Bond and Ellen Drew. Gordon Doug¬ 
las, director. 

• W. Howard Greene, “Quebec,” (LeMay 
Templeton Prod.) with John Barrymore, Jr., 
Corinne Calvet, Patric Knowles, Barbara 
Rush. George Templeton, director. 

• Loyal Griggs, “Passage West,” (Pine- 
Thomas. Prod.) with John Payne, Dennis 
O’Keefe, Arleen Whelan, Frank Faylen, 
Mary Beth Hughes. Lewis R. Foster, director. 

• Charles Lang, “Ace In The Hole,” with 
Kirk Douglas, Jan Sterling, Porter Hall, 
and Richard Benedict. Billy Wilder, director. 

• Daniel Fapp, “The Lemon Drop Kid,” 
with Bob Hope, Andrea King, Fred Clark, 
Marilyn Maxwell and Lloyd Nolan. 

R.K.O. 

• George Diskant, “Target,” with Charles 
McGraw, Jacqueline White, Gordon Gebert, 
and Marie Windsor. Dick Fleischer, director. 

• Archie Stout, “Mother Of A Champion,” 
(Filmakers Prod.) with Claire Trevor, Sally 
Forest, Robert Clarke and Kenneth Patter¬ 
son. Ida Lupino, director. 

• Frank Redman, “Double Deal,” with Rich¬ 
ard Denning, Marie Windsor, Fay Baker, 
and Taylor Holmes. Abby Berlin, director. 

Republic 

• Archie Stout, “Rio Bravo,” with John 
Wayne, Maureen O’Hara, Ben Johnson, 
Claude Jarman, Jr., Chill Wills. John Ford, 
director. 

20th Century-Fox 

• Winton Hoch, “The Halls Of Monte¬ 
zuma,” (Technicolor — shooting in Mexico) 
with Richard Widmark, Reginald Gardiner, 
Skip Homeier. Lewis Milestone, director. 

• Edward Cronjager, “I’d Climb The High¬ 
est Mountain,” (Technicolor) with Susan 
Hayward, Wm. Lundigan, Rory Calhoun, 
Lynn Bari, Ruth Donnelly. Henry King, di¬ 
rector. 

• Joe McDonald, “Fourteen Hours,” with 
Paul Douglas, Richard Basehart, Deborah 
Paget, Jeff Corey, Agnes Morehead. Henry 
Hathaway, director. 


• Joseph LaShelle, “The Jackpot,” with 
James Stewart, Patricia Medina, Alan Mow¬ 
bray, James Gleason, Natalie Wood. Walter 
Lang, director. 

• Lloyd Ahern, “For Heaven’s Sake,” with 
Clifton Webb, Joan Bennett, Robert Cum¬ 
mings, Edmund Gwenn, and Joan Blondell. 
George Seaton, director. 

• Arthur Arling, “Call Me Mister,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Betty Grable, Dan Dailey, 
Danny Thomas, Dale Robertson, Frank Fon¬ 
taine, and Benay Venuta. Lloyd Bacon, 
director. 

• Milton Krasner, “Half Angel,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Joseph Cotten, Loretta Young, 
Cecil Kellaway, Basil Ruysdael and John 
Ridgely. Jules Dassin, director. 

United Artists 

• Don Malkames, “St. Benny The Dip,” 
(Shooting In New York) with Roland 
Young, Dick Haymes, Lionel Stander, Nina 
Foch, and Freddie Bartholomew. Edgar 
Ulmer, director. 

• Frank Planer, “Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
(Stanley Kramer Prod.) with Jose Ferrer, 
Mala Powers, William Prince and Morris 
Carnovsky. Michael Gordon, director. 

Universal-International 

• Charles Boyle, “Tomahawk,” (Techni¬ 
color) with Van Heflin, Yvonne de Carlo, 
Preston Foster, Jack Oakie, Tom Tully. 
George Sherman, director. 

• Russell Metty, “Katie,” with Ann Blythe, 
Mark Stevens, Cecil Kellaway, and Eliza¬ 
beth Patterson. Frederick de Cordova, direc¬ 
tor. 

° Maury Gertsman, “Smuggler’s Island,” 
(Technicolor) with Jeff Chandler, Evelyn 
Keys, Philip Friend. Edward Ludwig, direc¬ 
tor. 

• Carl Guthrie, “Undercover Girl,” with 
Alexis Smith and Scott Brady. Joseph Pev- 
ney, director. 

• Clifford Stine, “Mystery Submarine,” 
with Macdonald Carey, Marta Toren, Rob¬ 
ert Douglas and Ludwig Donath. Douglas 
Sirk, director. 

Warner Brothers 

• Ted McCord, “Rocky Mountain,” with 
Errol Flynn, Patrice Wymore, Scott Forbes, 
Peter Coe, Howard Petrie. William Keigh¬ 
ley, director. 

• Sid Hickox, “The West Point Story,” with 
James Cagney, Virginia Mayo, Doris Day, 
Gordon MacRae, Gene Nelson. Roy Del 
Ruth, director. 

• Edwin DuPar, “Breakthrough,” with 
David Brian, John Agar, Frank Lovejoy, 
Andre Chariot and Dick Wesson. Lew Seiler, 
director. 

• Wilfred Cline, “Raton Pass,” with Den¬ 
nis Morgan, Patricia Neal, Steve Cochrane 
and Scott Forbes. Edwin L. Marin, director. 


Leaflet Lists Peerless 

Equipment Installations 

A new leaflet, “Where They Are,” 
listing all Peerless installations may be 
obtained free from the Peerless Film 
Processing Corporation, 165 W. 46th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Peerless Film Processing equipment 
has been installed in the film library of 
Ideal Pictures Corporation in its new 
Chicago quarters. 
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Guardian of her most important "hath” 


C OSTLY shots like this might be 
so much spoiled footage . . . 
save for the vigilance and knowl¬ 
edge of the laboratory man. 

He makes sure that the dailies 
take their all-important bath ... in¬ 
specting, testing, keeping constant 
check as the exposed footage runs 
through the developing, fixing, and 
washing tanks and driers. 

To his skill and watchfulness... as 


• • • 

film representing “box-office gold” 
literally slips through his careful fin¬ 
gers . . . motion pictures owe much 
of their well-earned reputation foi 
technical excellence. 

This skill is more effective . . . the 
burden of constant vigilancelessened 
.. . when he works with depend¬ 
able film of superior quality. That’s 
why he always welcomes the family 
of Eastman motion picture films. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 

J. E. B R U L AT OUR, INC., DISTRIBUTORS 
FORT LEE • CHICAGO • HOLLYWOOD 


















Bell & Howell's great 70-DA, long a favorite in the 16mm field, 
is now more versatile than ever! The hand crank operates 
at regular camera speeds and is equipped with 
convenient frame counter. It permits you to back up film 
for interesting lap dissolves ... shoot long continued action 
to the end, regardless of the length of the spring drive! 

And you get this important added feature at no 
increase in the price of the camera! 


Professionals picked 70-DA for special movie job 


Two full-length color movies were filmed with 70-DA’s 
and then blown up to 35mm for nationwide showings in 
regular movie theaters. 70-DA’s were picked because they 
were the only 16mm cameras with sufficiently accurate 
film registration to make this possible. Here are a few of 
the reasons: 

• The 70-DA film-carrying mechanism is built 
with such fine accuracy that each individual frame 
falls precisely in the same relative position on the 
film as the one preceding. Pictures can’t jiggle on 
the screen! 

• Three-lens turret head • revolving disc type 


shutter . critical focuser • locking starting button • 
governor-controlled for instant starts and stops 
• folding, non-rotating winding key • extra strong, 
die-cast aluminum body • 7 accurately maintained 
film speeds • adaptable for sound-perforated film. 

And you never “outgrow” a 70-DA, no matter how expert 
you become! A wide variety of additional equipment is 
available with which you can “build” your 70-DA to keep 
pace with your increasing skill. Drop in at your dealer’s 
and get acquainted with the 70-DA today! With hand crank 
and 1-inch f/1.9 Filmocoted lens only, $307.20. 

Guaranteed for life. During life of the product, all defects in workman¬ 
ship or materials will be remedied free (except transportation). 


You buy for life when you buy 


Bell & Howell 


Chicago 45 



